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ABSTRACT 

This document provides curriculum guides for teaching 
educable mentally retarded middle school (prevocational level) and 
high school (vocational level) students in Escambia County, Florida/ 
It includes a definition of mental retardation, characteristics of 
mentally handicapped (MH) children/ a mental age reference chart, and 
suggestions for lessons preparing. It explains the program emphasis 
on attainment of physical, personal and social, and vocational 
skills. Among aspects covered at the prevocational level are: (1) 
goals such as development of fine and gross motor skills; and (2) 
instructional objectives and curriculum components in the areas of 
mathematics, language arts, home and family living, reading, health 
and safety, social studies, science, and physical education* For the 
prevocational level the guide provides a sample of 4-week unit on 
food; lists of resources (books and demonstration materials) ; a 
suggested daily schedule; a community job survey; a guide to phonics 
instruction; and lists of equipment, books, and sources of free 
materials in areas such as banking. For the vocational level it 
offers a review of the program, program goals such as acquisition of 
home management skills; criteria for graduation; a description of the 
work study program; suggested job tasks such as assembling nuts and 
bolts; suggested job training locations such as animal hospitals; and 
instructional objectives and curriculum components in areas of home 
and family living, mathematics, science, English, and social studies. 
Lists of references and curriculum guides to be used with MH students 
are also included. (HC) 
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For years we have felt the need for adequate 
curricul^um guidelines in Special Education* Very 
little material has been developed for this area 
of education. This Curriculum Guide for the 
Education of Mentfdly Handicapped Children is an 
attempt to fulfill our need. We feel sure that 
the guide properly used can improve Escambia 
County's program for our children. 

We anticipate that teachers in using the guide 
during 1969-70 will make notations concerning stron[i^ 
and weak points and will malte constructive criticisms 
that will improve the guide v/hen it is revired during 
the summer of 197^^ 

On behalf of the Escambia County School Board, 
the County Superintendent and all the teachers who 
v?ill use the guide, ^re wish to express our gratitude' 
to the teachers ar-d staff members who worlied so 
unselfishly and dili£:ently to prepare the guide. 
We are confident that the guide \dll prove to be a 
giant stride in the improvement of our educational 
program for Mentally Handicapped children. 



Assistant Superintendent 
Educational Services 



*Escambia County suffered a great loss in 
the death of Mr. E.L. Bowers in July 1970. His 
leadership and encouragement was responsible for 
much of the development of the Special Education 
program in the county 5^ and for the original 
Curriculum Guide. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The badlo philoeophy of education arid the underlying 
principle for the education of retarded children 1^ 
been explicitly expressed by Jane Woolaey in a Teacher's 
Philosophy ; I 

Every Individual born has certain potential- 
ities and certain limitations* Education has 
one primary purpose: To help the individual 
to rea3^2e his full potentiality that he may 
function completely as a contributing metnber 
of society, and to help him understand^ accept, 
and compensate for his limitations. In this 
respect the education of the retarded child 
is no different from education of all child- 
ren*^ ^ 

Since educable mentally retarded children are limited 
in ability and exhibit a need for certain specific 
skills I a special educational program is imperative. 
Educators have a responsibility to establish modes of 
teaching geared to the limitations and capabilities, 
and to the differences in the rate of maturation in : v 
these children. 

Specialized methods 6ire necessary to enable them to 
become contributing members of society upon reaching 
adulthood. Those retarded children who continue to 
attend school in the regular classroom, and thone who 
for one reason or another, are not alloved to take ad- 
vantage of a special educational program are less 
likely to develop to full potential* They are apt to 
become dependent, rather than independent or partially 
independent members of society. 



Texas Education Agency, Curriculum Guide Special Ed- 
ucation. Vol. I, Austin, Texas, I962 



'i^hio ^^uiCo i^^^ coBigned for tfte^ tduc'able mentally 
retarded pupil whose needs warrant a departure from 
the traditional Instructional prograttf It contains 
an inclusive dpsoriptiort of mental retardation f de- 
finesthe educaplo mentally retarded pupil eligible 
for special in sjbruotional services in Escambia Couniy 
describes characteristics of diffeHnt age groups, 
defines educaiional goals and objectives, suggests 
activities, and outlines curriculum content (from 
the primary leyel through high .dchoo,!)., to implement 
these goalSt j 

The functional intent o*f these guidelines is to 
assume flexibiUVy in planning by the teacher. He 
plans to meet both the iraaiediate needs ^and long term 
goals for each]putoil# As he plans for each pupil| 
he will also p^anlto meet the needs of the gro ip« 
This is not al'jray^ an easy task, and may, sometimes, 
be difficult, ^ut Vby continued planning and evklu- 
ation a realistic purricaiutil which provides for a 
planned preparation for living la possible ♦ Meeting 
this challenge requires resourcefulness, creativity . 
and ingenuity by the teacher* 



The revised edition of the curriculum guide was 
prepared by a committee of classroom teachers, in* 
corporating suggeatiojis made by teaching staff 
of the EMR classes* Hajor changes were made in the 
organization of the outlines, which now follow sub- 
ject matter headings; Wd in the additions to the 
Introduction^ ] 

The revision is published in two sections; Elem- 
entary and Secondaryt 
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Mental Retardation refers to eubaverage general Intel- 
lecttial functioning which originates during the developmental 
period and ie associated with iapaixwnt in adaptive behavior.* 

Sv)Jt>average refers to performance which is greater than 
one Standard Deviation below the population mean of the age 
group involved on measures of general intellectual ^nctioning» 

General intellectual functioning may be assessed by per- 
formance on one or more of the various objective tests which 
have been developed for that purpose. 

Peveloproental period i ncludes the time from conception 
to approximately sixteen years* 

Impairment in adaptiv e behavior * Adaptive behavior re- 
fers primarily to tfte effectiveness of the individual In 
adapting to the natural and social demands of bis environment* 
Impaired adaptive behavior may be reflected in: (1) maturation 
(2) learning, and/or (3) social adjustment. These three as^^ 
pects of adaptation are of different Importance as qualifying 
conditions of mental retardation for different age groups. 

The educable mentally retarded child for whom this . . 
curriculum is planned is a child who has a measured intelli^ 
gence quotient between 50 and 75, a mental age of approxl* 
mately one-^half to three •^fowths of his chronological age. 



* Heber, Rick. Manu^, on Terrainology and Classification 
^ H sntal l!! ; ?^t^3r^ftion « Asierican Association on kental 
5ef iciency r " 
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CHARACT£RISTICS OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ' 

The characteristics generally associated with mentally handicapped 
children are typical of the characteristics of the population as a whole. 
Differences in cfiaracteristics are a matter of degree and not of kind. 
Any person, regardless of intellectual ability, may under certain 
conditions show evidence of a degree of disability, for Instance, in 
problem solving. 

Although in describing general characteristics we are speaking of 
a grx>up of children, individuals in the group may show any one or a 
combination of several characteristics. Some individuals may exhibit 
none of the characteristics to a noticeable degree. 

Consideration is given to two different categories of charac- 
teristics: Primary characteristics which influence certein types of 
behavior; and secondary characteristics which are evidenced in the 
interaction of the prinvary characteristics with physical and social 
environment . 

Primary characteristics are rooted in the anatomy and physiology 
of the child and are determining factors of intellectual and physical 
growth and development. In recent years, however, research has shown 
that these inherent characteristics can be modified by cultural 
experiences, diet,, social and emotional adjustment, and effectiveness 
of educational experiences* 

The physical development of mentally handicapped children follows 
the same sequence as that of other children, although they may not 
achieve the levels of fine motor coordination that their normal peers 
do. It has been stated that, as a group, they are smaller in size 
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and weight, more prone to illness /and have more physical handicaps* 
It Is difficult I however, to determine whether these characteristics 
are associated with impaired intelleotuai development or with sub- 
standard environmental conditions. Except in the case of brain- 
injured children, the mental handicap and physical handicap may not 
be related. 

Although the teacher should be aware of physically handicapping 
conditions and be concerned as to adaptations and special services 
needed, the educational focus should be on the eJucable mentally 
retarded child as a total organism and not on a particular unique 
condition* 

Intellectual characteristics of the EMR child are similar to 
those of normal children, differing more in degree and rate of 
development than in kind. They follow the same sequences in the 
cognitive skills, although they may not reach levels of abstraction 
and inference or acquire as broad a base of knowledge* 

EMR children, like normal children, learn through experience* 
Like other children they apply the processes of imitation, reasoning 
and generalization to the degree their mental ability will permit. 
They acquire concepts and develop value systems* In the academic 
areas their rate of learning will be slower; they will not learn 
as much. More repetition is needed for learning, but once learning 
takes place, it can be retained as long as it is used. 
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Psychologically 4 BMR children* like all children, need love» 
security, recognition and a sense of belonging* Intellectual disability 
in many cases operates to prevent fulfillment of these needs in the 
school and contrtunity setting if not in the home. The teacher can 
actively work toward helping the handicapped child meet his basic 
needs within the limits of his relationship with other children and 
with the a'^ults within his frame of reference. 

To the degree possible, the classroom should be a desirable 
locale for the child » and acceptance and recognition should not be 
something he has to eariit 

Usually the intellectual characteristics of EMR children are 
stated in terms of intellectual quotient (IQ) and mental age (MA). 
The IQ describes the position of the child and his rate of mental 
development in relation to the total distribution of intelligence 
of the population as measured by a specific test. 

The intelligence test is a sampling of the child's behavior in 
a specific condition. The psychologist's report will contain hla 
evaluation of this situation and his impressions. Ideally, his » 
impressions will project into classroom situations. The teacher will 
be aware of the limitations imposed by the test situation. It is 
difficult to predict how the child will behave within a group of 
children and with his teacher in the presence of other children. 
It would be profitable for the teacher to discuss the evaluation with 
the psychologist rather than rely simply on the data included in the 
evaluation. 

The IQ score alone is of little use to the teacher. It merely 
establishes one , estimate of the child^s rate of mental development. 
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Much reference ban be found as to whether a child's IQ can be changed. 

Whether or not one accepts the idea of changing IQ, it is evident 

that the child's abilities will result in different^learning patterns 

and different achievement under different circumstances. To set a 

ceiling on the educational expectations for a child on the basis of IQ 

may be an unjust discrimination against and limitation for the child. 

Children with comparable IQ's will exhibit a variety of learning 

patterns. Educational goals and plans for learning experiences can be 

more effectively related to the child's position in a sequence of 

skills. The skill to be learned would be determined by past learning 

and the sequence^ the experiences, activities, and content of the 

learning experience can relate to the chronological age of the child 

and the needs or characteristics of his level of maturation. 

A child's mental age (MA = age in months x IQ ^ ^ n>easure 

100 

of his present intellectual status as related to chronological age (CA). 
Thus, regardless of his CA, a child is assigned a MA of 8 years when 
his total performance on a test is on a par with an average 8- year-old 
child. But very often the life experiences of the EMR child alter 
the qualitative nature of his mental age simply because he has lived 
longer and has had experiences not yet available to the normal and 
gifted child of the same mental age. 

The performance and behavior of the EMR child may vary well vacillate 
between his mental age and his chronological age, depending upon the 
nature of the task and/or of the situation in which he is involved. 
For example, it is roost frequently found that an EKR'a academic ability 
will most nearly approximate his mental age while his physical status 
reflects his chronological age. Emotionally, the EMR child will frequently 
react to many situations in terms of his ment&l age. At the same. time, 
social maturity will,, in some areas, approach his chrohologic^il age. 

ERIC -9- 



The secondary characteristics of the EHR child are the outcome of 
the imbalance between the child's primary characteristics and his 
physical and soeial environment, and usually take the form of behavior 
and attitudes • Behavior and attitudes most frequently associated with 
EMR children' Include over-aggressiveness, self -devaluation, short 
attention span, poor memory, delayed language development, low tol- 
erance for frustration, and others. 

The concept of frustration-proneness draws into realization the 
fact that the EMR child will be fdced with difficult or impossible 
situations more frequently than his normal peers because he is operating 
in a ''normal^' world. He is, therefore, more liable to find himself 
obviously inadequate while others around him succeed. Careful planning 
in the classroom may effectively reduce the number of frustrating sit- 
uations by providing assignments with a high probability of success* 
This reduction of frustrating situations may enhance the child 's ability 
to withstand hitherto intolerable situations outside of school and 
make him more acceptable socially and emotionally. 

Another characteristic of the EHR child is that of self -devaluation 
as a result of an imbalance between the child ^s intellectual and physical 
competencies and the demands of his environment. This tendency is 
increased by the EMR child's limited ability to assess hi^J^capabilities 
and limitations realistically. The extent to which he can correctly 
estimate his abilities and limitations will frequently determine the 
quality of his adjustment in society i it is, therefore, necessary that 
the teacher institute measures to counteract tendencies toward self- 
devaluation as early as possible. A teacher can arrange conditions 
and assignments to assure a concentration of successful experiences 
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to dissipate his feelings of unworthiness. As the child begins to show 
increasing signs of self-confidence, realities of failure should be 
permitted to enter the plan. By discussing what happened and why, the 
chil4 may begin to see the factors of failure as they apply specifically 
to him. By guiding the child in his evaluation of his ability to solve 
a px^blem, s teacher may help him shape his self-concept to one more 
nearly consistent with reality/ 

Conflicts between the EMR child's intellectual ability and the 
demands of academic and social situations often manifest themselves 
as disabilities in learning. These disabilities may be identified as 

1. A tendency to oversimplify ideas and concepts --(he will 

do better with concrete or functional ideas and concepts than 
he can with abstractions.) For example, when asked to define 
or describe an object, the EMR child will most frequently 
do so in terms of its utility (thus, an orange is for 
eating, a chair for sitting, etc.) 

2. Reduced ability in generalization (the more abstract the 
related concepts in situations embodying a conmon principle 
the more difficulty the EMR child has in seeing tbe common- 
abilities in the situations. In social learnings he may have 
considerable difficulty in seeing the common features of two 
similar situations separated In time and space.) 

3. Short memory and attention span 

4. Limitations in incidental learning — (an EMR child will 
frequently learn something about a central theme but very 
little, if anything, incidental to it. Rarely can the teacher 
take for granted that EMR children will learn simply because 
they are in the iimediate vicinity of information.) 



The most important and constructive characteristic of the EMR 
child is the fact that he is educable - he has the potential to profit 
from a learning situation that takes into account all of the character- 
istics discussed earlier according to the frequency and intensity that 
they exist in the individual child. Fortunately, while EMR children 
exhibit individual differences, they also generally have commonalities 
in ability, performance, and behavior that permit both 'IndiviiJixal ■ ^ 
and group programming and instruction. 
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GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE GRADE PLACEMENT 



The program of advancement for the educable mentally 
retarded, to a degree, conforms to the regular grade levels 
on the basis of chronological age • Teachers may use the 
following comparison to integrate their class schedule with 
the school's program of activities} to facilitate attendance 
recording and other reports within the school; and to accom- 
modate the child's need to identify with a regular grade 
level « 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Primary I 1 

Primary II 2 

Primary III 3 
Intermediate 4^ 5^ 6 

MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Pre-Vocational I 6 

Pre-Vocational II 7 

Pre-Vocational III 8, 9 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Vocational I 9 

Vocational II 10 

Vocational III 11 

Vocational IV 12 

-IM- 



MENTAL AGE iliTERliNGE CHART 



■CA 



I.Q. 



I.Q. 

56 



I.Q. 
61 



I.Q 


I.Q. 


I.Q. 


66 


71 


76 


3-11 


U-3 


4-7 




4-7 


4-11 


4-7 


5-0 


5-4 


4-11 


5-4 


5-8 



INTELLECTUAL 
GRADE PLACE. 



SPECIAL 

CLASS 

RANGE 



6-0 

6- 6 

7- 0 

7- 6 

8- 0 

8- 6 

9- 0 
9-6 

10-0 

10- 6 

11- 0 

11- 6 

12- 0 

12- 6 

13- 0 

13- 6 

14- 0 

14- 6 

15- 0 

15- 6 

16- 0 

16- 6 

17- 0 

17- 6 

18- 0 
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3-1 
3-4 
3-7 

3- 10 

4- 1 
4-4 
4-7 

4- 10 , 

5- 1 
5-4 

5-7 j 

5- 10 ; 

6- 1 
6-4 
6-7 
6-9 

i 

6- U f 

7- 1 
7-3 
7-5 
7-7 
7-8 
7-8 
7-8 
7-8 



3-4 
3-8 

3- 11 

4- 2 
4-6 

4- 9 I 

5- 0 
5-4 
5-7 

5- 10 

6- 2 
6-5 

6- 8 

7- 0 
7-3 
7-5 
7-8 

7- 10 

8- 0 
8-2 
8-4 
8-5 
8-5 
8-5 
8-5 



3-8 

3- 11 

4- 3 
4-7 

4- 11 

5- 2 
5-6 

5- 9 

6- 1 
6-5 

6- 8 

7- 0 
7-4 
7-7 

7- 11 i 

8- 1 
8-4 
8-6 
8-9 

8- 11 

9- 1 
9-2 
9-2 
9-2 
9-2 



Nui?sery 



Kindergarten 



5-3 
5-7 I 

5- 11 j 

6- 3 
6-7 ' 
6-11 



5-8 (6-1 



6-0 6-6 
6-5 6-10 



First Grade 



7-3 
7-7 

7- 11 

8- 3 
8-7 

8- 9 

9- 0 
9-3 
9-5 I 
9-8 
9-10 
9-11 

9-11 i 

I 

9-ui 

I 

9-11! 



6- 9 I 7-3 

7- 1 7-7 
7-5 
7-10 



Second Grade It 

A 



8-0 
8-4 



8-2 8-9 



8-6 



9-1 



8- 10 9-6 

9- 2 9-11 
9-5 



Third Grade / 



Fourth Grad^l 



9-8 



10-1 
10-4 



Fifth Grade 



9- 11 10-7 

10- 2 10-10 
10-5 



10-7 
10-8 
10-8 
10-8 
10-8 ; 



11-1 
11-4 
11-5 



Sixth Grad^^ \ 



Prinjary 



Inter- 
mediatd 



Middle 
School 



Senior 
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PREPARING LESSONS AND UNITS TO MEET CHILD^S NEEDS 

In the basic skills areas such as reading, arithmetic, language arts, 
some individual planning is necessary. Even if a group of students my be 
placed at the same stage of achievement, some will move faster than others. 
Planning should permit each child to move at his own speed rather than to 
be held back to wait for others in the group or to be moved on because the 
rest of the group is ready. To move to a new step before a previous one Is 
mastered will cause confusion and frustration. 

In subject content which relates more nearly to chronological age and 
interest than to mental age, more grouping can be based on interest and 
maturity. Even in these areas, however, the matter of readiness must be 
considered. In such cases, broad generalized information can be given to 
larger groups, with varied assignments being given for individual or small- 
group assignments as follow-up. 

The use of realistic life situations can be utilized regardless of 
the level of the child *s achievement if varied assignments and activities 
are planned. A trip to the grocery store, for instance, might be followed 
by such varied assignments as: 

1» The child who can only add; Provdie a list of foods to be 
located. The child could calculate the total cost. 

2. The child who is learning subtractions Locate two or more 
brands of the same food, find the difference between prices. 

3. Multiplication: How much would a specified number of items at 
the same price cost? 

^. Division: Find items marked at ^ 2 for or "3 for and 

determine the cost of one item. 

Preparation of several different worksheets can be avoided j if desired 

by preparing one worksheet which contains problems covering the entire 

range of the class. Sheets can then be cut at the end of the work a parti- 
id 



cular child or group is expected to do. If the teacher does not want to 
give a child a ^heet that looks different from that of the rest of the class, 
she may simply Instruct the class to !'work as many as you can." As work 
progresses, she should observe the work of the students so that she can stop 
a child when the work designed for him has been completed and suggest alter- 
nate activities if others in the class are still working. 

Differentiated assignments can also be given in lessons that require 
reading. For the non-reading child, oral information and instructions can 
be given. An attempt can be made to teach words that appear often in written 
instructions. For seat-work, he might be assigned a few meaningful words 
to learn by means of picture matching or other suitable activities (taped 
lessons, film lessons) or he may be assigned related activities which do not 
demand reading or writing. 

Meaningless copy work should not be given. Writing of words or learn- 
ing to spell words should follow recognition of the words. Sufficient oral 
presentation of basic subject content will not only provide opportunity 
for the non-reading child to absorb content, but will also reinforce learning 
for those who read. 

In the class which contains children of several reading levels, differ- 
entiated content sheets may be provided, or one lesson can be made to serve 
needs of all groups if a portion of each lesson is written in a few simple 
sentences containing words in the vocabulary of the lowest reader and/or 
words which will be included in the vocabulary portion of the lesson. 
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The program of study is based on three major areas of attainment: 

Physical, personal and social, and vocational skills* These terms may 

be defined as follows: 

PHYSICAL COMPETENCIES: 

The ability to coordinate and to use tfie body efficiently 
in working t^sks and in recreational areas; to develop 
stamina; and to construct good health patterns consistent 
with the ^optimal level of the individual , in consideration 
of the limitations of physically handicapping conditions; 

PERSONAL AND SOCIAL COMPETENCIES: 

Personal Competence is the ability to make maximal use of 
the physical, emotional and intellectual aptitudes so that 
the individual may develop internal controls and function 
to optimal level. 

Social Competence is the ability to adapt behavior so as 
to be able to live successfully in a social group. 

VOCATIONAL PROFICIENCIES: 

The development of work skills and attitudes, from 
participation in experiences, that will allow the student 
to compete within the conmunity job market • 

To facilitate the teacher in organizing class routines, the con- 
tent of the elementary program is organized under the traditional 
headings of reading, arithmetic, etc. However, skill areas are not 
taught in isolation, but integrated in a total approach for developing 
the educable mentally retarded child to his maximum potential so that 
he may become a contributing member of society. 

The outlines for the various levels of advancement are not to be 
considered as independent units of study to be used as the focus of 
classwork for all children within that grade level, but rather as a 
guide to the sequence of content to be presented to the child of 
suitable mental level in planned progression from one level to the 
next as the child acquires sufficient background skill and exhibits 
jY^i^diness for the next level. 



The education of the child may be thought of as a continuura of 
skills, each building on the foundation of the previously learned 
skill* Each segment of the continuum must be metered before the 
next level can be learned. 

At any grade level , some children l althdugh ready f6r advance-* 
nent in some ways « will need to continue to ^ain skill In the content 
of a previous level; others may be ready for the maximum level of his 
class placement or for beginning on the skills of the level ahead. 

It will be noted, also* that within the educable range some 
children will be characterised by near-average capability in one > 
skilly but far below full-scale measured potential in another. In 
such cases « the child will need to be grouped with more advanced 
students for one skill , while working with less advanced students 
in another; 91; he will need adaptation of the content so as to 
permit continued progress. 

To limit a child's advancement. ip» for instance, arithmetic skills 
because he is still on readiness level in reading would defeat the 
purpose of special class placement. 

It would be most advantageous to the program here outlined if 
each educational center contained two or more special classes. Such 
a setting would permit more flexible and more effective student 
groupings. Team teaching would allow the most beneficial use of a 
teacher's talents and time. 

However » in centers where one class must include students of 
two or three levels of advancement » it is suggested that the teacher 
arrange for greatest possible flexibility In small groups within the 
classroom^ combined with an individualized approach in order to 
p^lliw each child to move sequentially in the program. 



The teacher is strongly encouraged to plan skill 
development around activities and subject content which 
relate more nearly to the child's chronological or interest 
level rather than to hie academic level which will, in nearly 
all cases, fail to motivate him to the levels of skill which 
are attainable. 

Although the conventional text-book can serve a pur- 
pose in the EMR class, it should be used wisely and comprise 
only a minor poriton of the child's educational experience. 
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THE M/DDLE SCHOOL 




MIDDLE SCHOOL 



The following curriculum for the E*MoRo program in the 
Middle School is designed for the pupil through fifteen years 
of age I mental age 6 through 10-10. 

The program is developed according to subject areas in 
order to accommodate the bell S3?stem in a regular school 
facility, and to provide the teacher with a clear outline of 
the sequence in each subject field* 

Each academic area contains minimum to maximum learning 
skills and includes topics that should be developed at some 
point during the three years in the middle school program. 

Besides his limited ultimate growth, an E.MoRo child 
has varying skill levels. He will not achieve maximum learn- 
ing skills in every subject. For example, if a child cannot 
progress beyond a certain level in his reading skills, it 
would be impossible for him to master reading. At this 
point he needs a program that will help him recognize v;ords 
he may encounter later in the community or on a job. The 
teacher needs to use methods other than written commioni cation 
to help this child learn and develop in other areas: tapes, 
films, pictures, puzzles, etc. His intellectual limitations 
restrict his progress, but he must sustain a challenge to 
nis ability on whatever level he is at. Once the child has 
achieved his maximum learning skills in a subject, the teacher 
must help him apply his skills and increase his information 
at his level through various techniques. 

This curriculum provides an outline of subject matter 
related to the skills the student would possibly achieve. 
The teacher is free to organize lesson units in whatever 
manner is suitable for her particular group of students. 

The daily schedule should be used only as a guide in 
planning for sequences and specific learning skills. The 
list of suggested units, model unit and sources are given to 
assist the teacher in the development of her own approach. 

GOALS 

The instructional program promotes the following goals: 

1. To further develop gross and fine motor skills. 

2. To improve personal and social relationships. 

5. To foster creative expression of feeling and self. 
4. To strengthen adequate health and safety habits. 
5* To develop accoi)tanco and undo i-j:; tending of home 

respon?^dbilities. 

6. To develop acadf^mi c rkills through oi)portunity for 
functional use. 
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To explore the community and the functions of workers 
in ito 

8. To develop personality, character, and acceptable 
habits* 

9* To promote vocational readiness. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPIL 

PHYSICALLY , the educable mentally retarded child resem- 
bles his chronological age group. He enters Prevocational I 
in late ciiildhood and reaches adolescence during this stage* 
He may experience rapid growth and body changes. At this 
time he is likely to be poorly coordinated. As an adolescent, 
secondary sex characteristics appear, and he becomes self- 
conscious about his physical appearance. He may be much con- 
cerned with trying to improve his looks. 

INTELLECTUALLY , ae follows the same developmental 
sequence as his peers, but differs in rate and degree of 
development* He learns more slowly and has limited ability 
in the academic area. He needs to apply the skills he can 
master to real life situations. Since his home environment 
has great affect on his motivation to learn, materials need 
to be related to his background experience. 

SOCIALLY , he resembles his age group. He tries to 
conform to adolescent behavior expectations. He has a strong 
desire to belong to a group and attempts to imitate adults. 
He needs the socializing experience of other students in 
order to help him recognize and evaluate his limitations — 
an important process of personality integration. 

EMOTIQl'^ALLY . he is closer to his mental age. His 

behavior is more stable because he is more able to understand 

what is expected of him. He reacts quickly and is changeable, 

but has learned better internal control. He makes some 
attempt to compensate for inadequacies. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



MATH 

By the end of middle school/ the student should be ab! 
to perform the following tasks: 

!• Count orally to 1,000. 

2. Read numbers to 100,000. 

5» Write number names to one hundred. 

4. Add 5" pi ace numbers \idth carrying. 

5» Subtract 5-place numbers with borrowing. 

6. Multiply by a 2-digit multiplier with carrying, 

7. Divide by a 2-digit divisor vath remainder. 

8. Identify and draw accurately a circle, a triangle 
a rectangle, and a square. 

9. Identify and draw fractional parts of 1/2, lAv 1/ 
1/5 on geometric shapes and concrete objects. 

10. Write correctly and in sequence the names of the d 
and the names of the months. 

11. Identify time from a clock to 5 minutes before and 
5 Ddnutes after any hour, including half-hours and 
quarter- hours. 

12. Add and subtract hours and minutes. 
13* Identify time written in a.m. and p.m. 

14. Count coins to 4>5«00 using various combinations of 
pennies, nickels, dimes, and quarters. 

15. Count bills to ^,i20.00, using various combinations 
of U, and ^ilO bills. 

16. Measure accurately, using these items: ruler, cup 
scale and yardstick. 

Convert measurements from small to large and the 
reverse. 

18. Demonstrate the ability to maintain a checking 
account. 

19. Demonstrate an understanding of a savings account. 

20. Explain ways of buying: charge accounts, loans, 
installments. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

1. Relate orally in front of a group a story demon- 
strating selection of an inoffensive topic, sequen 
of Qyents, important information, and clear pro- 
nunciation of words. 

2. Demonstrate, through daily behavior, courtesy in 
speaking and listening needed in daily social inte 
action, telephone conversations, and Job interviev 

5# Write a story using correct sentence structure, 

capitalization and punctuation. 
4. V/rite a business letter that includes all pertincr 

information and correctly address the envelope. 



5- Demonstrate an understanding of application forms 
by correctly completing vrork permits^ social security 
blanks, and simple job applications. 

6* Correctly use resource material such as dictionary^ 
library, schedules, telephone directory, and instruc- 
tional manuals to find information. 

7. Demonstrate clear legible cursive handwriting in 
daily lessons. 

flOME A^np FAMILY LIVING 

1. Explain the responsibilities of family members and 
the rewards of responsible family interaction. 

2. Discuss types of family discipline, emotional effects 
on family members, and problems of sibling rivalry. 

5* Compare types of family dwellings, necessary furnish- 
ings, and methods of improving and repairing* 

4. Select appropriate clothing and proper methods of 
caring for clothes. 

5» Plan a meal demonstrating a knowledge of amount of 
of food needed, balanced diet, and proper table 
setting. 

6. Discuss sources of family income and expenditures. 
7» Demonstrate good manners in social interaction and 
in behavior in public places. 

READING 

li Read common signs, safety signs, simple menus, and 

the two sets of Dolch word cards. 
2. Use word attack skills in learning new words. 

5. Follow directions on instruction tags and labels on 
common commercial products. 

^. Use newspaper, maps, and catalogues to find 
information. 

5. Answer questions about a story that demonstrate 
comprehension, and ability to reason and evaluate. 

6. Read material for enjoyment and leisure* 

HEALTH Ar?D SAFETY 

1. Demonstrate habits of cleanliness, healthful diet, 
proper use of public facilities, and a balanced 
routine of rest and exercise. 

2. Identify household hazards and recreational dangers 
that cause accidents. 

5. Demonstrate the ability to perform simple first aid. 
4. Become aware of the dangers of tobacco, alcohol, and 

narcotics so as to evaluate the consequences of their 

use. 

5# Become aware of the structure and functioning of the 
human body. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



1* Become aware of basic personality needs and to seek 

out methods of developing rewarding social interaction 

and meaningful relationships* 
2* See value in the qualities of a good citizen so as to 

demonstrate them in daily behavioro 
3* Identify the public services provided by government 

through taxes. 

4. Accept laws as necessary for order and self-protection. 
5* Use proper resources in finding Job opportunities and 

to select ones that are most suited to personal 

qualifications. 
6. Complete successfully all steps of applying for a Job. 
?• Daily demonstrate qualities necessary in holding a Job. 

SCIEN CE 

# 

Be aware of the causes and effects of weather and 
the sources of weather information. 
Identify causes and effects of different kinds of 
pollution. 

Discuss possible solutions to pollution problems. 
Accept 'individual responsibility in preventing ; ' 
pollution. 

Be aware of the growth and functions of plant parts. 
Identify dangerous animals and occasions when it is 
better to leave animal alone. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1. Improve gross motor coordination so the child demon- 
strates skill in bsdance, timing, rhythm, endurance 
and Judgement of distance. 

2. Improve fine motor coordination so the child demon- 
strates skill in accuracy and dexterity in delicate 
tasks. 

5. Improve self-confidence, sportsmanship and agility 
through participation in games and sports. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5- 
6. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL 
, MATH 

I* Basic Concepts 

Niomber values 10 to 1,000 

Bo Word names - read and write 

1 ^ 1 to 20 
2. 21 to 100 

100 to 10,000 

Co Count from 11 to 1,000 

Do Place value - ones, tens, hundreds, thousands 
Ep Use correct process with proper arithmetic sign 

llo Basic Processes 

Ao Addition 

1. simple, 1 to 20 
ao o horizontal 
b* vertical 

2* 2-place numbers with and without carrying 
5o 2 and 5- pi ace numbers vdth carrying 

zero means "nothing" - adds using zero correctly 
5- money - dollars and cents 

Bo Subtraction 

1. simple, 10 to 20 
a« horizontal 
b. vertical 

2- 2-place numbers v;ith and without borrowing 

5-2 and 5-place numbers with borrowing 

4c zero means "nothj,Dg" - subtracts using zero correctly 

5* money - dollars and cents 

Co Multiplication 

1^* simple - short v;ay of adding 

a. 1 to 5 tables 
2* one-digit multiplier with carrying 
3*^ 2-digit multiplier v/ith carrying 

Do Division 

1«> simple - short, v/ay of grouping or subtracting 
2< 1-digit division v;ith remainder 
5« 2-digit division with i^emainder 

Eo Problems 

Ic l'--5::tep problems 
a. v/ritten 
b« oral 
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2# 2^step problems 
a' oral 
b« written 

Fractions 

1. recognize and draw 1/2, 1/4, 1/5 in concrete objects 
and geonetric shapes 

2* identify 1/2, 1/4, 1/5, 1/5 > 1/6, and 1/4 in 

geometric shapes 
5. simple addition of simple fractions 

k. simple subtraction of simple fractions 

Recognize and draw accurately geometric shapes 

ll circle 

2. triangle 

5» rectangle > 

4* square 

III. Measurements 
A. Time 

» 

1. calendar 

a» coordinates days and dates 

b * •sequence of days and months 

c» problems with days, weeks, and months 

2. clock 

a» hour and half- hour 

b* 5-Giinute intervals and 1-minute interval 
c* minutes before 
d» minutes after 
e • quarter- hour 

f • addition and subtraction of time 

1) rate of pay 

2) schedules - movie, T*V, transportation 

Money 

1. count to $5*00 using pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters 

2. count bills to 3^20.00 with 1 dollar, 5 dollar, 10 
dollar bills interchangeably 

5* decimal separates dollars from cents 

4. match money vath prices 

C* Linear 

1. inch, foot, yard 

2. 1/2 inch, 1/2 foot, 1/2 yard 

3. use of ruler; yardstick 

D. Liquid 

!• cup, pint, quart, gallon 

2. 1/2 cup, 1/2 pint, 1/2 quart, 1/2 gallon 

5. use of measuring cup 
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Eo Dry 

lo pounds, ounces 

2« 1/2 pound, teaspoon, tablespoon 
5o use of scale 

F«» Temperature 

lo freezing 
2c boiling 

5<» read a thermometer 
IV. Banking 

Ao Checking account 

1. opening 

a<, regular account (with service charge) 

bo special account (fixBd price per check) 
2o deposit 
5o endorsement 
4. statement 
5o stub 
6o purpose 

Bo Savings account 

lo opening 

ao savings and loan companies 
b. bank 

Co interest rate 
2o deposit 
5o withdraw 

Co Taxes 

lo federal 3. sales 

2. property 4o other local, state taxes 
Do Ways of buying 

lo credits 

a^ open charge 

b. revolving charge 
2o loans 

a. interest rate 

b. monthly payments 
installment 

ao down payment 
bo monthly payment 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 

lo Oral Coramuni cation 

Ac Reports and observations 

!• choose interesting and inoffensive topics 

2o poise and confidence 

5o clear pronunciation of words 

4o relates story in sequence 

Bo Discussions 

lo remains on selected topic 

2« makes contributions that are to the point 

3* shows courtesy 

a. avoids monopolizing the conversation 

b. disagrees graciously 

C. Listening 

lo pays attention to speaker 
2. does not interrupt 

Do Interviews 

lo interviews 
2o inquiries 

ao personal 

bo telephone 

IIo Written Communications 
A* Grammar 

lo recognizes and composes sentences 
ao statements 

b. questions 
2o punctuation 

ao period 

bo question mark 

c, comma 

do apostrophe 
ee quotation mark 
5<. capitals 

4o singular and plural 
5o noun and verb 
60 tense 
7« possessives 
80 compound words 
9o rhyming vrords 
lOo synonyms 

B. V/ord attack skills 

lo sound of consonants 
2o long and short vowels 
5o blends 
4. digraphs 
5o root words 
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6o prefixes and suffixes 
Spelling 

lo basic sight vocabulary 

2. names of people, streets, and addresses 

3o unit v;ords 

4a holidays, days, months 

Bo Letter writing 

lo simple letters 
2« addressing an envelope 
3- applications 
ao job 

bo working permit 
Co Social Security 
4o business letters 

Eo References 

1« alphabetizing 

2o dictionary 

5- telephone directory 

4o library 

5* format of book 

ao table of contents 

b* ^ndex 
6o schedules 

7o instructional manuals 
ao cookbooks 
b^ games instanictions 

Fp Handwriting 

lo manuscript 
2o cursive 

HOUE AI^L FAMILY LIVING 

lo Family Relationships 
Ao Role of members 

lo parents 

ao financial support 

bo provide health care 

Co clothing 

do food 

e, shelter 
2o child 

ao cooperates with family members 

bo respects iniles 

Co helps vdth household tasks 

Bo Privileges 

lo comfort 
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2, common sharing 

lie Family Problems 

A. Discipline 

Bo Sibling rivalry 

Co Emotion 

III* Housing 

Ao Types 

lo apartments 

2. rooms 

5» trailers 

4. tenement houses 

5o single-family dwellings 

Bo Renting and ovming 

Co Furnishings 

lo cleanliness 
2o improvement 
a, furniture 

1) nevr 

2) second-hand 
bo appliances 

Co linens 
3« upkeep and repairs 
ao painting 
bo yard work 

1) seeding 

2; mowing 
Co antiquing 
d. building 

IVo Clothing 

A» Cleanliness 

lo dry Cleaning 
ao self-service 
bo special sales 

2. washing 

ao permanent press 

bo separate whites and colors 

c. choosing detergents; other aids 

5« ironing 

Bo Fit 

1. hems 
2o buttons 

Jo simple alterations 
Co Appropriateness 
1» seasonal 
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2e casual versus dress 
5o oob interviews 

V. Food 

Ao Planning for meals 

diet 

2. table setting 
5* manners 

Bo Simple preparations 

Co Buying groceries 

1 • amount 

2o shopping - comparison 

Do Caring for kitchen utensils 

Eo Efficient arrangements in kitchen 

VI • Income and budget 

Ao Sources 

Bo Expenditures 

lo food 

2. clothing 

housing 

^o utilities 

5p insurance 

6o medical 

7o savings 

8o transporation 

9* recreation 

lOo education 

VI I o Good Manners 

Ao Introduction 

Bo Telephone 

lo business 
2o information 
5^. personal 

Co Behavior in public places 

lo restaurants 
2o buses 
5o stores 

theaters 
5. recreation centers 

READING 

lo Reading Skills 

Ao Basic Sight vocabulary of about JOO words 
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Ic Dolch word cards 
2. common signs 

ac industrial safety signs 
highway signs 
3« school menus, bulletin boards, posters 

Bo V/ord attack skills 

lo recognizes picture and context clues 
2o uses structural clues 
5o phonetic analysis 

a* consonant sounds 

b* long and short vowels 

c« blends 

d. rhyming words 

II o Comprehension 

A* Reads to answer question 

Follows directions from reading materials 

1* directions on soap, detergent bottles, cleaners 
2o recipes 
5o labels 

a. food 

b. clothing 
washing instructions 

Co Reads for information 

lo newspaper 
ao want ads 
bo movies 
Co weather 
d o adve rti sement s 

e. o current events 
2, mail 

5o catalogues 
4« maps 

Do Reads for enjoyment 

HJEALTH Aim SAFETY 

lo Health Habits 

Ac Cleanliness 

!• skin and hair 
2. teeth and gums 

5. nails 

use of cosmetics 
5o change of clothes 

6. rest and sleep 

?• play and exercise 
8. diet 
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a. "basic four'' 

b. precautions in eating 
9a posture 

10» communicable diseases 

llo proper use of public facilities 

Use of alcohol, tobacco and narcotics 

II. Knowledge of the Body 

A* Structure 

1* bones 
2» muscles 
5. organs 

Bo Systems 

1. digestive 

2. circulatory 
5. respiratory 
4, skin 

III, Safety 

A* Preventing accidents 

lo household hazards 
2. fire prevention 

B. Kinds of safety 

!• water safety 

2. recreational safety 

5c safety in the home 

safety when hiking and camping 
5» pedestrian safety 

a, bikes 

b, cars 

C. First Aid 

1. care of infection 

2, control of bleeding 
5» care of animal bites 

artificial respiration 
5* burns 
6* cuts 
?• shock 
8* poisoning 
9c fainting 

Do Public disaster 

1* Civil Defense 
Eo v/eather 

b. national security 
2^ National (iuard 
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a. order 

bp safety and protection 
3o who makes laws 
4. ways of changing laws 
5o what can happen to offenders 

a. court 
bp fine 
Co prison 
d. record 

Co Community taxes pay for services 

lo city taxes 
aa sewers 

b. telephone 

c. lights 

d. prepared foods 
2* state tax 

Dp Civic responsibility 

1 o school 
2* community 

III* Jobs 

Ap Survey of interests 

Bo Jobs available in community 

Co Getting a job 

lo sources 

a* newspapers 

bo employment agency 

Co friends 

do school counselors 
2o qualifying 

a. physical examination 

bo required testing 

Co specialized training 
$o applying 

ao interviev/s 

bo references 

Co applications 

Do Holding a job 

lo appearance 

2o quality of work 

5» attendance 

4o punctuality 

5o initiative 

6o courtesy 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



lo Self Concept 

A. Personality 

lo personality needs 

Ho love 

bo security 

Co recognition 

do achievement 

eo grovrtli 
2. understanding 1 

ao self- acceptance 

1) physical and mental abilities 

2) mental and physical limitations 
bo problem-solving 

Co real friendship 

1) qualities of a good friend 

2) choosing friends 

do assuming responsibility 
eo satisfaction of hard work 
fo personal goals 
go changes in adolescent behavior 
Jo improvement 
ao self-control 

bo positive personality traits 
Co negative personality traits 

B. Concept of a citisoen 

lo honesty 

2o courtesy 

5o loyalty 

4o responsibility 

5« respect for property and rights of others 

IIo Local Government 

Ad Public services 

1* education 

2o protection 

5o street maintenance 

4« sanitation 

5o recreation 

6o v;elf are 

Bo Laws 

lo types of lav-zs 

ao traffic laws 

bo conservation laws 

Co property laws 

do fire laws 
2« need for lav;s 
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SCIEl CE 

lo Weather 
A* Causes 

1. rain 

2o snow / 
5o fog 

B. Daily v/eather 

lo observations 
a. clouds 
bo winds 

2. source of information 

Co Effect on environment' 

II • Conservation and Pollution 

Ao l/ater 

lo preservation of fish 

2o causes of pollution 

5. possible solution 

4o individual responsibility 

B. Air 

lo causes 

a. industries 
bo cars 

Co insecticides 
2o possible solution 
3o individual responsibility 
4o effect on people and plants 

C. Soil 

1. erosion 
2o fertility 

D. Wild life 

lo rules for hunting 
2o protecting vrild life 

III. Plants 

Ao Our dependence on 

lo food 

2. clothing 

Bo Grovrbh and function of parts 

1. seeds 
2- roots 
5o stems 
^o needs 
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IV o Animals 

A» Kinds 

1« farm - functional 

2. pets 

5o dangerous 

a*, hurt animals 

b« snakes 

Usefulness 

Ic foods 
2o clothing 
Z>* service 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Ao Gross coordination 

lo throwing and catching 
2. skipping and walking 
5o dumping and hopping 
^i-o climbing 
5- kicking 
6, endurance 

7- balance 

8- rhythmic activities 
a* jxHiip rope 

b. dancing 
Co clapping 
9o timing 
10, judging distance 

B. Fine coordination 

lo hand - eye 
2o foot - eye 
5o both hands 

use of fingers for delicate tasks 
5o accuracy 
6o dexterity 

C<, Participation in imports and games 

lo agility 

2o T-^portsmanship 

5o self-confidence 

adherence to rules 
5o ability to v/ork with a group 

ARTS Aiill GRAFTS 

Use art for the development of creative expression, 
experimentation and accuracy of finger coorrli nnti on. 



Things to do: 

Ap Crayon 

lo s\virls, lines, loops 

2. etching - use tv/o colors, coat the first vdth the 
second* Scrape off the second in designs or 
picture So 

5- 5 - line design - draw three lines; color sections 

made in different colorSo 
4o string design - moisten 18 inch string with glue. 

Let string drop to paper. Color within the designs 

made by strings 

B. Paints 

1. Batik - bright crayon design (dots, lines) paint 
over with black tempera. 

2. blots - a blob of tempera on center folds of paper- 
press 

5« potato prints 

C* Drawing 

lo experience drawings 
2* mural painting 
5« self-portraits 
^. paper-bag masks 

5o maps of school, home, or community 
D. Clay modeling 

Things to make 
lo menus 
2. place mats 
5o paper flowers 
4^ sales tags 
5» soap carving 
6o aprons 

?• puppets from cloth or brown bag 

animals or dolls from empty spools 
9* airplane or car models 
10* paper weights 

Fo Other materials 
1* yarn 

ao wrapping coat hangers 

b. weaving 

Co embroidery 
2» plastic lacing 
5o ceramic tile 
4. viood 

5o scrap materials 

Many other suitable activities can be identified through 
consulting library book?; or art toacherr;. 
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FOUR-WEEK UNIT Oil FOOD 
Pre-Voiational I 

This model unit is provided as a guide to the teacher 
for the preparation of units throughout the school term^ It 
has been developed in five integral parts: objectives, con- 
tent, procedure, materials, and evaluation^ 

OBJECTIVE S: 

lo To identify and label foods in daily use» 

2. To be able to distinguish between foods from plants 

and food from animals* 
5p To distinguish between natural and synthetic foods* 

To group foods into the "basic four." 
5* To plan a daily menu using the "basic four" properly* 
6o To demonstrate acceptable eating skills* 

COKTEKT: 

1 * Plant sources : roots , stems , seeds , leaves , fruit 

a* roots: carrots, potatoes, sv:eet potatoes, radishes, 

beets , onions 
b* stems: celery, asparagus, rhubarb, broccoli, 
c* seeds: beans, peas, corn, barley, wheat, oats, 

rye, rice, soybeans, nuts, coffee, cocoa 
do leaves: spinach, lettuce, cabbage, brussel sprouts 

collard greens, mustard greens, turnip greens, 

beet greens, tea 
e* flower: cauliflower 

f* fruit: apples, apricots, bananas, blueberries, 
cherries, dates, figs, grapefruit, olive, grapes, 
lemons, limes, cantaloupe, nectarines, oranges, 
peaches, pears, pineapple, strawberries, water- 
melon , cucumber , tomato , pumpkin , peppers 

2* Animal sources: eggs, meat, dairy products 
a- meat 

1* poultry: chicken, turkey, duck, goose 
2* beef: roast, steak, ground (haanburger), stew 
meat 

5* pork: ham, bacon, pork chop, sausage, roast 
4p lamb ; chops , roast , leg-of-lamb 
5« game: dove, quail, deer, possum, squirrel, 
rabbit 

6* fish and seafood: mullet, flounder, shrimp, 
crab, oyster, lobster, etc* 
b* dairy products: milk, cream, buttermilk, cheese, 

butter, ice cream 
c* eggs 

Jo synthetic foods: lunch meat, oleo, peanut butter, 

cereals, (breads, crackers, spaghetti, macaroni, etc*) 
condiments, mixes (cake, pudding, etc*) carbonated 
drinks 



Basic Four ( reconmiended amounts) 



Meat Fruits and Vegetables 

2 or more servings; as " 4 or more servings; 

alternates dried beans, citrus fI^lit for Vitamin 

dried peas, nuts C, dark green or deep 

yellow (Vitamin A) every 
other day 



Dairy Cereal and Bread 

5 - ^ cups milk for children 4 or more servings 

k or more for teenagers daily 
2 or more for adults 

5« Menu (sample) 

a.o breakfast: cereal or toast or grits, milk, juice 
(Vitamin C) 

bo lunch: hamburger on bun, French fried, carrot 
sticks , apple 

Co supper: mullet, sweet potatoes, collard greens, 
corn bread, pudding, milk 

6o Eating Skills 

ao accepting and passing containers of food 

b* handling a glass, cup 

c» breaking large pieces 

do handling, spoon, fork, and knife 

e^ taking small bites 

fo chewing with mouth closed ^ 

g* chewing food v;ell * 

ho spreading with a knife 

io eating soup 
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FIRST WEEK 



First Day : Fill a surprise box with pictures of food from the 
two food sources; plant and animalo Have tv;o sources named 
on bulletin boardo Each cliild pulls out a picture and tries 
to name the food and match the source on the bulletin board* 

If a child can not match a picture with its source ^ then he 
puts the picture back in the box for the follov/ing dayo 
Discussion« 

Second Day ; Have the children try to match the pictures 
left m the box from the previous day with their source on 
the bulletin boardo Movie, "Food From Our Garden,*' j,6l^ 
Po 28 in 1965-1966 film catalogs 

Bring in an actual plant or have a child pick a few weeds. 
Introduce vocabulary - leaf, stem, roots, soed» flower, and 
fruit by having children label plant partSo 

Use word cards <. 

Plant a bean in a used milk cai?ton to shov; that plants grow 
ftom seeds. Each child may have his name on ito 

Third Day : Use transparency to illustrate plant partSo Have 
word cards on chalk tray* Ask each person to identify parts 
using word cards. If he does so correctly, he may keep the 
card and act as captain of a group that must think of 
examples of food that match its card. List the findings on 
the board* Discussion. 

Fourth Day ; Show the class aji egg and a carton of milk. Ask 
them to vote on v/hich source they think each comes from. 
Have pictures of animal sources in hand. Ask child to guess 
v;hich animal she is looking at. If the child guesses 
correctly, he pins picture on bulletin board under "Animals." 

Movie, "V/here Does Neat Come From," ?; 106^1-, p. 215. Put 
V7ord cards on chalk tray. Let them match kind of meat v/ith 
pictures of animals. 

F ifth Day: Reviev/ difference betv/een plant and animal sources. 
V/orksheet. Match pictures with words. Ask "What have you 
eaten from animals today?" 

Evaluation: Did the pupils perform objectives one and two? 
How v;ell? 

SECOND V/EEK 

First Day ; Prepare a list of mainly synthetic foods (using 
a few plant and animal sources) for the overhead projector. 



Ask the children to pick the plant and animal sourceso 
Introduce the idea of a third source - synthetic* 

Define the word synthetic as a food or material made by 
mixing two or more different foods or materials together* 
Add the word to the bulletin board* Have food container 
labels to match pictures of synthetic foods* Let the child- 
ren read them to see the kinds of materials that make up 
each synthetic* 

Second Day ; Have the class prepare a synthetic food using a 
simple recipe requiring no cooking* Have each child sort all 
the food pictures from the three sources into the proper 
categories. 

Third Day; Introduce the need for a properly balanced diet 
by showing pictures of people with various deficiencies* 
Stress the fact that starvation may have two meanings: (1) 
no food at all or (2) not enough of the proper kinds of food* 

Fourth Day; Take down the source headings from the bulletin 
board and put up basic four headings* Kix the food pictures 
up and let the children find the right category for them 
under the basic four groupings* Put up a chart shovang 
v/hat each food group does for us* 

Fifth Day; Prepare a v;orksheet for the students with a list 
of the foods and basic four categories for them to group. 
Give examples of food deficiencies and have them draw 
pictures of the best foods to remedy the deficiencies* 

Evaluation ; Did the pupils perform objectives one, three 
and four? How well? 

THIRD V/EEK 

First Day ; Each student is to make a menu for one meal> 
using the basic four food groups as a guide* Show the movie, 
"Balance Your Diet for Health and Appearance*" 
Discussion. 

Second Day: Make an illustrated chart of required servings 
per day* Explain the chart to the students and have the 
children list on the chalkboard examples of food for each 
type of serving. (Dark-green, yellow vegetables, etc.) 
Hake a sample menu v;ith the class. Write it on the chalk- 
board* 

Third Day ; Make a selection for three meals from a restaurant 
menuo Explain unfamiliar terms* Remind students to include 
appropriate number of servings from the Basic Four Food 
Group o 
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Fourth Day ; The claes v/ill participate in a field trip to 
Morrison's Cafeteriao Prepare cliildren to note the menu 
on the wall behind the counter, the variety of foods avail- 
able, the eating uten^^il.s ijrovidcd, th.e cleanliness of the 
kitchen facilities and dining area. 

Fifth Day; Assemble derks in long line reseiBbling food line* 
Simulate a cafeteria with a menu written on the board. 
Paste pictures of different foods on the front of the shoe 
boxes o Pill each box with word cards for the food pictured. 

Have children t^o through the line vdth a tray borrowed from 
the cafeteriao He is t;o select word cards from the various 
food boxes ,^0 that he picJts a balanced meal^ Return to 
seats vdth cards on their tray, Discuf^s the meals selected 
as to their balanced content. Those who have chosen a 
balanced meal may receive a brovmiec 

Evaluation: Did the pupils perform objectives one^ four, 
and five? How well? 

FOURTH \v^EK 

First Day ; Place teaspoons » forks, knives, soup spoons, 
place mats, napkins ^ and dinner plates on a large table* 
Ask for student volunteers to set place settings- Four 
students may v;ork at four separate place settings^ Drav; 
a correct place setting on the board using only the utensils 
giveno let the students make their own correctionso 

Second Day : Set a table for four people with serving dishes^ 
glasses, salt and pepper, butter dish, etc. Let students 
role-play as in a dining situationo Tape record the 
conversations c List social skills on the board. Discuss 
them, then play the recording and let the students them- 
selves point out their Dlsta]<cSo (Use cafeteria meal if 
possible for this lesson,) 

Third Day : Again, make a table setting for four using food 
to develop cutting skills vdth the knife and fork* Prac-- 
ticing vdth a fork, breaking bread into small pieces, 
using spoon with soup bovil, passing containers, and chewing 
with mouth closed* 

Fourth Day : Hake place mats out of cloth, (ravel method), 
matching napkins<» Make centerpiece for next day's meal 
and place cards* Teacher may observe pupil's eating skills 
in cf^feteria. 

Fi f th Day : Children vdll bring lunch from school cafeteria 
into the classroom^ Ure place niatf-^ arid napkinr^ made on 
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previous day^ Practice skills and eating habits studied 
during the past v/eek* 



Evaluation : Did the pupils perform objective six? Hovr well? 
MATERIALS FOR FOUR WEEK UlilT 01^ FOOD PRE- VOCATIONAL I 
Firr;t Vfeek 

bulletin board plant 
flannel board dried beans 

construction paper old milk cartons 

chart tablet empty milk carton 

thumb tacks overhead projector 

straight pins transparency of plant parts 

stapler word cards 

large box egg 

pictures of animal sources pictures of food from plant and 

animal sources 

Movies: "Food From Our Garden" //61, po 28 in 1965-66 County 
Film Catalog. "VJhere Does Meat Come From?" $106^, p^ 215, 
1965-66 County Film CataK^gr* 

Second Vfeek 

overhead projector v;ord cards 

list of synthetic foods utensils needed for recipe 

pictures of food from plants animal, and synthetic sources 

pictures of people with food deficiencies 

bulletin board vdth "basic four" categories 

food pictures from basic four categories 

labels from food containers of synthetic foods 

worksheet 



Third Week 

illustrated chart of required servings 
shoe boxes 
restaurant menus 
word cards 

food pictures of cooked meats, vegetables, etco 
food trays from school cafeteria 
food reward (brovmies, etCc) 

Hovie: "Balance Your Diet For Health and Appearance, 
^^507, p. 15 



Fourth Week 

teaspoons 

knives 

plates 

glasses 

place mats 

tape recorder 

dried beans or kernels of 

corn 
cloth 



serving spoons 
forks 

serving dishes 

salt and pepper shakers 

napkins 

styrofoam 

Kool~aid 

construction paper 
liuich from cafeteria 
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TEACHER RESOURCES AT COUNTY PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 

PRE-VOCATICNAL I 



ART 

Art Education of Slow Learners , Gaitskell. Ryerson Press, 
l^oronto. 

Art In Awakening Years , Board of Public Instruction, 

Prince George County, Maryland. 372.5 

ART 

Creative Art , Truckess. Pruett Press Inc., Boulder, 
Colorado 

Weaving Without a Loom , Rainey. Davis Publications, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 746 

Adventures In Art For First Grade > Burgess. Escambia 
County k>ard of Public instruction, Pensacola, 
Florida. (From Art Supervisor). 

Crafts For Retarded , McKeice and Benson. McKnight 

Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 572.5 

MUSIC 

Music Therapy For Handicapped Children , iJordoff and 
Robbins. Rudolph St einer Publications Inc. , 1965* 

Music For Exceptional Children , Coleman. Schoeffle, 
Templeton, Summy and Birchard Company, Evanston, 
Illinois, 196^. Records ifl and ^2. 

^hJlsic For Children With Special Needs , Frances Cole. 
Bowmar Records, Inc. Records /I , ?/2, /^^5- 

CONSERVATION 

Curriculum Guide , Beloit, Wisconsin Public Schools. 
t ons e rvat i on , Outdo o r Education, Bulletin No. 165* 
August 1968. 

"Soil" pp. 5-8 

"Water" pp. 9-12 

"Wildlife" pp. 15-18 

"Air" pp. 19-20 

"Vocabulary" p. 21 

"Experiments" pp. 22-25 

FOOD 

Teaching Nutrition , Epp. Pattison, Barbour, Iowa 
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state University Press, I960. 6^1 

"\Nfhat V/e Eat,." p. 36 Epp 

"Methods of Teaching" p. 161. 0.5 
"Appendixes" 



Nutrition In Action , Ethel Austin Martin. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 

"Nutrition Begins With Pood" p. 1 
"Nutrition In Everyday Meals" p. 169 

MAE 

Food and You . Edmund Sigurd Nasset, Charles Thomas, 
1951. 

"Foodstuff Requirements for Man" p. 16. 641. 1 

NAS 

Growing Through School Lunch Experiences, pamphlet, 
State Department of Education. 

"Using Florida Food^' p. ?8. 6^2:58 

PAM 
FEO 

Business Education and Home Economics , Curriculum 
Guide, Dr. Raymond Shelton. Hillsboro County 
Teachers. Unclassified 

New Mexico Home. Economics Curriculum Guide . 
"Learning to Cook" p. l^fl. 
"Helping With Family Meals" p. 151. 
"Tasty Foods for Teens" p. 655. 
"Special Food Problems" p. 1?1 
(for the family) 

Tentative Curriculum Guide for Personal and Social 
Living . Grade 7, Escambia County, 

"Foods for Teens" p. 51. (5 to 4 week units) 

HEALTH 

Developmental and Adapted Physical Education by 
Harrison Clarke and David Clarke. 

"Exercise for the Physically Unfit." pp. 159-19y . 

615*7 

CiA 

Elementary School Education by Humphrey, Johnson and 
Moore. 

"Health Teaching Content for Various Grade Levels." 
pp. 164-199. 

"Integration of Health and Arithmetic." pp. 251-256. 
"Integration of Health and Language Arts, 
pp. 257- 506, 

"Integration of Health and Social Studies." 
pp. 507-522. 
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NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

Common Forest Trees of Florida. Florida Board of Forestry 
and Parks, 1968. 

Experience With Living Things , Matthew G. Vessel and 
Arnold Applegarth. Fearon Publishers, 1957* PAM 

574 
VES 

Field Guide To American Wildlife, Henry Hill Collins, 

Harper and Row, 1959. 598. 2 

BIR 

The Living Forest , Matthew Kalmenoff , Harper and Row, 
19$9. 574 

MCC 

The Nature of Violent Storms , Louis J. Battan. 

Poubleday and Company, 1961 . 551 . 55 

BAT 

The V/orld of Night , L. Milne and M. Milne, 1956. 
SAFETY 

Accidents, Research^ Methods and Approach , William 
Haddon, Harper and Row, 196^. 

"Health and Safety In Transportation." 614.8 

HAD 

Education For Safe Living , Herbert Stack. Prentice- 

liall, 

"Home and Farm." p. 69. 

"Traffic Safety Education." p. 49.. 

"Recreation and Outdoor Life," p, 90. 

"Sports and Physical Education." p. 108. 

"Occupational Safety." p. 128, 

"Fire Prevention and Protection." p. 147. 

"Transportation." p. 171. 

"Meeting Disasters. : p. 189, 

"First Aid." p. 206. 

Personal and Community Health , Turner, (available through 
Physical Education Supervisor), 

Safe Living, Harold T. Glen, I960, (available through 
Mr, Priest, Supervisor of Physical Education). 

"School Safety" Magazine, Bi-monthly, 

YourHealth and Safety , Clemenson, Lawrence, Hoyman 
LaPorte, (available through Physical Education 
Supervisor). 
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"Integration of Health and Science." pp. 325-3^1. 
"Integration of Health and Physical Education." 
pp. 3''^2-359. 

"Integration of Health and Creative Expression." 
pp. 360-380. 372.3 

HUM 

Games and Activities for the Elementary Grades. 
Volume I. (.Includes rhythmic activities, games 
of low organization vdth and vathout equipment for 
ages 5 through 10. ) Unclassified 

Health Teaching In Schools . Ruth E. Grout. 
"Guides to Health Oieaching in Grades 4-6." 
"Suggested Learning Experiences." pp. 230-246. 
"Sources of Free and Inexpensive Health Education 
Materials." 371.7 

GRO 
1963 

School Health Education, A Study of Content, Method s, 
and Materials by Frederick Kilander. 
"Personal Health." pp. 69-93. 
"Nutrition." pp. 95-114. 

"Community Health and Sanitation." pp. 115-129. 
"Safety Education. " pp. 215-232. 

"First Aid." pp. 233-249, 371-7 



HOME AJ^D FAMILY LIVING 



KIL 



Conceptual Diagrams of Nine Areas In Homemaking and 
Some Supporting Generalizations of Each Concepf T" 
Oakland Public Schools, Office of Supervisor of 
Homemaking. Unclassified 

Evaluation In Home Economics , Indiana Home Economics 
Association, 1964, Unclassified 

Homemaking Grades 6 and 7 . Kansas City, Missouri 

Public Schools. Unclassified 



Pre- Vocational Homemaking , Curriculum Bulletin j^l85.2, 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Unclassified 

Tentative Curriculum Guide for Clothing and Textiles . 
Escambia County Board of Public Instruction. 1967. 

unclassified 



MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded . 
Bulletin 1920, No. 2. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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COMMUiaTY RESOURCES FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 
AMD MATERIALS 



Phone No c 

American Automobile Association 452-8^16 
lo Speaker 2» Safety Posters 
5o "Bring 'em Back Alive" stickers 

American Cancer Society 455-4631 
1. Speaker 

r 

American Red Cross (contact Ilr. Murray) 452-7601 

1. Films on First Aid> water safety^ etCo 

2. Demonstrations 5* Speaker 

Civil Defense 452-8465 
la Films: "Operation Ivy," H-Bomb 
20 minutes, B o: W 
"Fallout" - what it is - 15 minutes 
color 

"Operation Q" on Civil Defense 
2p Spesikers on fire, rescue, etc* 

Escambia County Medical Society 452-561? 
(contact Mrso McCIure for list of doctors who 
will speak on medical problems) 

Escambia County Sheriff's Department (contact Mike 

laonne) 453-8571 
Five lectures on safety and citizenship 

Florida Council for the Blind 452-1551 
lo Speaker on the eye 
2o Pamphlets 

Health Department (contact Susan Peters) 458-8571 
1. Speaker on health problems 
2* Orientation field trips with slides 

Heart Association (contact' Mrs* Bennett )o 455-4557 

1. Filmstrip on blood stream 

2. Movie on smoking 

5o Diagrams on heart, circulatory system 
4o Speaker - notify tv/o weeks ahead 

Home Demonstration Agent (contact MrSc Dorothy 455-6511 
Cunningham or Mrs* Robertson) 

1. List of filmstrips that may be borrowed 

2. Pamphlets 

5. Demonstrations on Home Economics available by 
appointment 
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Northwest Florida Safety Council 
1. Films on defenpive driving 



455-9521 



Police Station (contact Urs. Sovrell for Officer 452-1211 

Boland) Ext, 234 
lo Speaker - Officer Boland 2. Films on safety 

Southern Bell Telephone Company 453-9001 

1. Filmstrips 3. Movies 

2. Teletrainers 4. Transparencies 

Tuberculosis Association (contact Mrs. Meredith) 458-4510 
1. Films on all areas of health 

COMMUNITY PESOURCES FOR FIELD TRIPS 

CLOTHING 

Dixie Cleaners (contact llr, Greenblatt) 452-4423 
2301 Worth Palafox Street 

Economy Shoe Repair /i.55_9254 
201 South Jefferson Street 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 432-1471 
105 South Palafox Street 

COMMUNITY GOVERNMEI^T Al^ LAW 

City Hall - 330 South Jefferson Street 432-1211 

Court of Records 432-7686 

Historical Museum - 405 South Adams Street 433-1559 

Municipal Court - 40 South Alcaniz Street 452-1211 

Pensacola Fire Department - 239 No, Spring St. 458-4411 
(contact Chief Heddon) 

Police Station - 40 South Palafox St. 432-1211 

St, Michael's Cemetery - South Alcaniz St, 

FOOD 

Baldwin's Dairy Farm - 639 VJ. Gregory St, 438-8524 

Borden's Dairy Company - 5501 Ho. Alcaniz St. 433-8361 

Carl's Bakery - 721 E. Gadsden St. 438-4908 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company - 1625 Ko. Palafox 452-1515 
St. (contact Mr. Trant) 
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Florida Sausage Company - 12C1 Pottery Road ^58-^678 
(contact Hr. Veils) 

Joe Patti Sea Food Co.. - South "B" St. - ^+52-5515 
(Morn.lng, Sept-Dec) (contact Mr^, Patane) 

McDonald's Drive- In (Six locations) 

Morrison's Cafeteria - 1? Eo.Eomana St, (to eat) ^32-9985 

or Town & Country Plaza (to eat and tour) 458-5691 

Old Firehouse Restaurant - 610 E, Gregory St, 452-«2551 
(to eat) 

Plee-Zing Supermarkets - 1980 No, "T" St. 433-6693 

Smith's Bakery - 452 V. Belmont St, (contact 438-3156 
Mr, King) 

HOME AliD FAMILY LIVIKG 

Bosv^ell Furniture Refinishing and Repair 458-9970 
24 E, Mason Lane, Brent - contact lir, Boswell 

Contact Model Homes and Trailer Parks 

Furniture V/orld, Inc. - 5850 No. Pensacola Blvd. 476-9592 
(contact Mr. Archer) 

Garrett's Hew and Used Furniture - 2319 Fairfield 455-1388 
Drive 

Sears, Roebuck and Company- 105 So, Palafox St. 452-1471 
JOB SURVEY 

Armstrong Cork Company - 300 So. Myrick (contact 435-8521 
Mr. Lamb ) 

Baptist Hospital - 1000 W, Moreno St, (contact 432-1241 

Mrs, Campbell, Occupational and Physical Ext. 593 
Therapy) 

Gulf Power Company - 75 No. Pace Blvd. (contact 452-7451 
Mr. Charles Lambert) 

Merle iV'orman Cosmetics - Tov/n v. Country Plaza . 452-0578 

Mitchell Motors - 2200 \-L Garden St. 432-5185 
(contact fir. Bradburn) 

Municipal Airport - North 12th Ave, 432-3554 
(contact Mrs. Christmas) 

Naval Air Rev/ork Facilities (NARF) Mainside, 452-3324 
Manpower Development (contact John Cotito) 
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Parker Auto Service - 52?7 Mobile Highway 452-7589 
(contact Mr. Smi^'h) 

Pensacola Jr. College Beauty Culture School ^t76-5410 
1000 College Blvd. , Center for Adult Studies 
(8:00 - 12:00 A.M.) (contact ^h?s. Osburne) 

Pensacola Jr. College Dental Clinic 476-7851 
1000 College Blvd. - Dental Clinic will clean 

teeth, (contact firs. Carol Otts) 456-8631 

Pensacola Port Authority - Foot of Palafox Wharf 438-8557 

Sacred Heart Hospital (except Mondays) 476-7851 
5151 i\'o. 9th Ave. (contact Mr. Bush) 

(30 min. film orientation follovied by tour) 

San Carlos Hotel - 1 iio. Palafox St. 438-5121 
(contact Mr. McAlfin) 

Southern Bell Telephone Company - 418 VV. Garden 435-9001 
St. 

Southern Plywood - St, Regis, Cantonment, Fla 968-9581 
(contact Roy Auserer) 

Tenneco Chemical, Inc., liewport Division 435-7621 
407 So. Pace Blvd. (contact Jay Stinson - 
2 v;eeks notice) 

V/eis- Pricker Mahagony Company - 125 Barrancas 455-4581 
(contact Mr. IJeuman) 
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SUGGESTED DAILY SCHEDULE 



The daily schedule for Pre- Vocational classes is designed 
in a blQck format to accommodate a middle-school facility 
or other settings in the county, but may be rearranged by a 
teacher to meet specific needs and interests of his students* 

The time v/hen classes begin, the hour of dismissal, the 
length of recesses and the lunch hour are most often governed 
by the requirements for the regular classes in that buildings 

All time blocks are related to the unit being studied* 
Basic skills are correlated and integrated with the content 
of each unit* 



BLOCK I 



BLOCK II 
BLOCK III 



BLOCK IV 
BLOCK V 
BLOCK VI 



BLOCK VII 
BLOCK VIII 



Home room (opening exercises) 
lo Flag salute 
2- Attendance 
5<, Announcements 
4o Collecting money 
News 

Unit (Personal and social competencies, voca- 
tional orientation, etCo ) 

Language Art Skills 
lo Reading 
2o Spelling 
Jo V/riting 

4o Oral communication 
5o References 

Health and/or Safety 

Lunch 

Creative Development 

lo Listening to story or recording 

2o Games 

5<» Audio- visual activities 
^fo Typing 
5o Sevang 

6. Arts and crafts 

7. Music 

Aritlimetic 

Physical Development 
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SUGGESTED UmTS FOR PRI>.VOCATIOKAL 



PRE- VOCATIONAL I 
^Personal Care 
Pood 

V/eather Conditions 

Conservation 

Citizenship 

PBE^-VOCATIONAL II 
Personal Care 
First Aid 

Prevention of Accidents 
Knov/ledge of Body 
Food 

PRE-VOCATIOMAL III 
FooS^ 

Personal Care 
Knov/ledge of Body 
Family Housing 
Budgeting 
Getting a Job 



Personal Safety 
People V/ho Work for Safety 
Home and Family Living 
Care and Use of Animals 
Care and Use of Plants 



Home and Family Living 
Banking and Money 
Community Government and 

Law 
Job Survey 



Banking 
Traffic Rules 
Public Disasters 
Job Safety 
Job Opportunities 



These may be developed according to the format used in 
the model unit: objectives, content, procedures, materials 
and evaluation. The objectives are derived from the curric- 
ulum guidelines* The other parts of the unit are developed 
hz' the individual teacher according to the needs of his 
pupils and facilities rvailable to himo A unit may vary in 
length from two weeks to six v:eeks depending on class interest 
and amount of material to be covered* 



CIRCUUTi:'G MATERIALS FROM THE CXDUNTY EDUCATION OFFICE 
The Turner Livingston Coiamunicatlon Series 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The language You Speak 
The Television You '^-tch 
The Letters You Vfrite 
The Ne^^sjy^per You Read 
You end Your Family 

Prank E. Richards, Publisher 

All About ^So (Girl?.'s'B:)ok) 
On Tho Job 
I Want a Job 
English We Need 
Use Arithmetic 

Accent: 



High School 
High School 
High School 
High School 
MidcUn^Sohool 



Intermediate 
High School 
Middle School 
High School 
High School 



You end Your Occupat^*on 
Getting That Job 
Keeping That Job 
Pay Check 

You ^^re Heredity and 
Environment 

Fearon Publisher (Pace^mker) 

Time and telling Time 

Measuring Up 

In Your State* 

Bddie^ in School ' 

In your Family 

In YoUr Community 

Plans for Living 

Getting a Job 

Using Dollars and Sense 

Money Makes Sense 

Jerry Works in a Filling 

Station 



High Sbhool 
Middle School 
Middle School 
High School 
Middle School 



& High School 



Middle School 
Middle School 
Middle School 
Middle School 
Middle School 
Middle School 
Middle School 
Middle School 

HiRh' School ;tpossible. I 8) 
Middle School 
Middle School 



Learning Laboratories 
Peabody Language D':^velopment KHs 
Portable cookjng appliances pnd utensils 
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useful bi^ur; 



All termc car,]i 

Alio;) close: I 

Always be careful 

Authorized personoj only 

Bank 

Bell 

Bell out of oi^er 
Beware 

Beware of dog 
Box office 
Boy waDted 
Bus station 
City hall 

Closed for Repairs 

CO. lie 

Caution 

Count your change 

Court house 

Grossing 

Danger 

Lentist 

Doctor 

Doctor* s office 

Do not ask for credit 

Do not crov;d 

Don't talk to operator 

Don't v;alk 

Dowrj 

Drive slowly 

Dynamite 

Electricity 



Elevator 

finer gen cy room 

Empoyees only 

Employment office 

Entrance 

Exit 

Explosive 
Fire 

Fire escape 

Fire extinguisher 

First aid 

For Sale 

For rent 

Found 

Fragile 

Fresh paint 

Gasoline 

Girl wanted 

Glass 

Go 

Go Slowly 
Handle with care 
Hands off ' ■ 
Have fare ready 
Garbage 
Help wanted 
High voltage 
Hospital/ 
Inflaimnable 

Infoirmation 
Keep^avcy 



PRE- VOCATIONAL 
A Gornm\xnity Job Survey 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Armed services 
Assembly line worker 
,vBaby* fitter 
Bakery worker 
Bellhop 

Body and fender repair 

Building maintence 

Bus boy 

Caddy 

Carhop 

Carpenter's helper 
Carry out boy 
Car washer 
CookVs helper 
Delivery boy 
?iishwasher 
Doorman 

Dry cleaning machine 

operator 
Farm laborer 
Filing clerk 

Gardner 

Greenhouse worker 
Greens keeper 
Housekeeper 
Kitchen helper 
Landscaper's helper 
Laundry v;orkor 



Load carrier 
Maid 

Mason's helper 
Nurses aide 
Package boy 
Painters helt>er 
Parking attendant 
Plumber's helper 
Porter 
Prosser 
Pump attendant 
Refuse collector 
Hoad repairman 
Seaman 

Scrap metal cutter 
I Shampoo gi^l 

Shoe, repairman 
Sod cutter 

Steam table attendant 

Stock boy 

Street cleaner 

Taxi driver 

Typist 

V/ai ter 

V/aitress 

Watchnan 

Zoo ho' t)er 
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Keep moving 
Keep out 
Keep off 
Laborers \ wanted 
Ladies 
Live wire 
Library- 
Look out for vehiclc^^. 
Lost 
Manager 
Hen 

Ken only 
No admittance 
No left turn 
No loitering 
No Parking 
No smoking 
No trespassing 
No spitting 
••Not responsible for 
lost articles 
Office 

One way traffic 
Open 

Open evenings 
Out 

Out of order 
Pay as you enter 
Pay here 
i ^Penally for * ' 
Poison 
Posted 

Post no bills 
Private 
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Public telephone 

Post office 

Pull 

Push 

Quiet 

R^R. 

Restr . 1 
Safety first 
School 
Street 
Stop 

Swim at your own risk 

Take one 

Ticket, office 

Tliis way out 

This side up 

Toilet 

Use other door 
Up 

V/arning 

V/alk 

Wanted 

Waiting room 
V/aste 

Watch your step 
Wet ip^lnt 
V/ill.be bacl^.at 
Women 

Women's toilet 
V/omen only 
V/ashirocii 



PRE-VOCATIONAL 



A. SEQUENCE GUIDE TO BASIC 
PHONICS INSTRUCTION 



\. A few basic sight words including first names of 
classmates, Penoacola, Florida, etc* Dolch's 95 
Common Nouns end 220 Basic Sight Words afford guides 
suitable for Educable Mentally Retarded if a snail 
functional sight vocabulary is added (common safe- 
ty signs, etc.) 

2. Rhyming words - using word families (day, may, say, 
etc.) Develop listening for sounds and begin under- 
standing of initial consonant sounds* 

3# Initial consonants, expanding word families? 

e, d, m, t, h, p, f, c, (s), c (k), r, b, 1, 
n» j, g, (g), g (J), w, k, V, y, z, x, qu, 

Can use writing to reinforce phonics and sight 
vocabulary, 

4. Short vowel sounds in one syllable words (begin 

as incidental learning in word families (-in, -an, 
-on, -un, etc.) -a,^ei'j.| o, u, (y as i) 

5. Ending sounds in one-syllable words (without final 
^•e") (begin as incidental learning in word families)* 
Use distinct single consanantsj avoid words whore 
final sound is indistinct or confusing. 

6. Initial consonant combinationst sh ch, th (voiced), 
th (voiceless), wh, wh (whoO, st, br, cr, dr, fr, 
gr, pr, tr, bl, cl, fl, pi, sp, ew, gl, sc, sra, sn, 
str, spr, spl, scr, thr, phr, (tv;, dw, zh) 



BEST COi^Y AVAILABLE 



7. Ending consonant combinations in one-syllr^ble words 
without final "e" - single consonants, adding ng, 
nk, nt in word fonilies* 

^» Long vov/el sounds v/ith oilent ''o":^a, o, i,,o, u 
9. Use of y (i) and y (i) 

10. Dividing words: 

a. Simple comiX)und v/ords 

b. Endings (s, es, d, ed, ing, or, est, ly, - plurals, 
(rocogni^e ful, tion, ble, etc.) 



ERLC 



Cv Root worde with endinge 

Vowels followed by "r": -er, -ir, -ur, -ar, ^or 

Silont coneonantj wr, \m$ gn, gh 

Two vowels together; al, ay, ea, ee^ ie, 00| 00|0u, 
0W| au, aw, ew, ue, ol| oy - varient eounde of ea, 
0U| ow. 

Dividing words: listening for syllables 

a. Divide between consonnants 

b. Divide after initial vowel 

c. Divide between prefixes and root word, endings 
and root word 

This is meant to be only a guide. Each category is 
not to be treated in isolation, but several can be dealt 
with at once» For example, after a few eight words have 
been acquired, the children will be able to enjoy ex- 
perimenting with rhyming words* If "word faailies" are 
pointed out, initial consonants, short vowel sounds, 
and ending consonants sounds c^ai" bo' undsr^tood 
through use. Consonant blends can be gradually introducedt 
Listening for syllables can begin early. Some teachers 
might feel it helpful to introduce long vowel sounds 
earlier than indicated here. Not all consonant blends 
or vowel combinations can bo treated in one year* Any 
one pupil will probaly need several years to acquire a 
usable background of phonics, with small, easy steps 
end much review and application being necessary. 

Combining writing and spelling with phonics reinforces 
teaching and provides practise, The use of dictation 
and games often stimulates the funtional use of the 
loarnin&t A short lively, daily phonics lesson is more 
effective than periodic or incidental teaching of letter 
sounds, Sometimes Eduaable Mentally Retared pupils 
who are having considerable difficulty with reading, 
after a seemingly fi-uitless time of phonics instruction, 
"catch on"» and show rapid progross. 

Some students may bo particulary adept at learning 
sounds, but at the same time fail to grasp the concepts 
associated with the words. Consequently, it is most im- 
portant that understanding keep pace with word-calling. 



n. 

13. 



CONSONANT CILAItT 
Voiceless Voiced VoicedCcont 'd) 



^' n> BEST COPY 

'.rh b n,;, n.: 

0 d 1 

t S r 

c, k, ck V 

th a, s qu kwh 

s, ci, ce, cy zh x = ks 

sh 0, ge, dge 

ch, tch rob, D ■ 



VOV/EL CHART 



00 


oo 




aw 


ee 




lue 


put 


oa 


augh 


ea 


igh 


rue 




6w 


au 


e - e 


- y 


you 






al 


y 




a - e 


ou 


u 


(r) 


ur 


&• 


ai 


ow 




er 


0 




ay 


ea 


a 


ir 


ar 


e 



3yCGE-i'C:D bQUIPii'.rr, WAYC'IIALS, kad sup?lx:£3 



Vi\\\ oupvilioc ib )rovic'.oO go th- t tmplciAontv.tion of units 
inO i^ociuioitloniri{^ oi ^rtclc"'> c ,n bo noro co.Gily isicilit.'.cai' 
by cue to. c he 4.^* 



i3x"U3he::, p. int, v. rious s±7.03 
City, dry; i/ot 

Gro.yoiio, r>j.K"ll| ill cr-^iOvtoO colore 
Drill .iid bits 
j!]:dolj^, t\/o 

L;vol 

urv'jic iV-L^i:or.;, asrjorto.l colori3 
.Uil^ 

Ptiat':! teii'^or^i 
P:.^Gr : 

^-'On Jt.nic tier. 

i.aiiill'. 

luloi' ch 
?rrjt€, uhlto; '/hc.t 

;jcr.. ; -lu.ibo.' 
'icro\; {"x^ivorj 

St I :oler 



TcJ , .a . 3 k i n g , scotch, 

i!or.3Urin^; 



\ } c 3 1 G " > c ? G r b c". »^kri t 
7or!: tftbloci 
Jrcnchco 

Aiiatoijy clu^rt-. cUd 

Globo 
In:jOC i; 

ryiii^; 

i ] ) ^ , o t . t e I U ii i 1 0 ci 

ot^.toa, v/oivT r 
Illcro ;copG 
Pl.iitc^o . 
o:.cloton, JiUj.Mil 
Torre riU'i 

Rruo. I 
Coo^: boo' i 
.Di:.Uu:> 



ERLC 



HOl^: /uID FAMILY LI VIIIG 
(Confc'U) ' 

Fl. t v/are 

h±::er 

Mop 

.^G f riserc.tor 
Sink 
TOr, otor 
Uteaoila 

Clothes lino , f^ort. blc 

Clothe oijia ^ 

Tubs 

Wt<bh bof rci 

^[xttiaf^ boircl 

He III » ir.rkor 

Full lon^^th .drror 

ocitisor . 
'jewing' *.irchiae3 
Tracing \/hool 

100'. -J ch:.rt 

.0 anting; fxv ijn-. 

I . <■ r v; v 1 1 c lo i ui rj r 

jiu,ibor cVi' rt 

./ord rocc^ai tio:! . i.d .ilionico 
Ycrdstici^iG 



LIBRARY 

Ecisy rev"c).in(j library 

books (cm bo rot. tod) 

Golden Book Encylo^Dedla 

Picture Dictionarios 

St; ncu?rcl Student 
Dictionary 

Cr.t.lo^"^ 
Ch: irs 

ChcrtB, c li^h^bct, 

curoivn 
Ch«';rt otcTidc 

Clociv, fi^.CG.S 

Clock, '7 all 
Filing Cabinet 
rionnel borrdt; ' 
Flc.Gh Ccrd, :.rithLiGtic , 

Gri.ieG, crithraetic bin^o, 
Chine checkepo, 
C' Oinino e s , To 1 1-* t i rao 

quizp.o 
Liner, ct'.ff 
iU i^ : ^i.lG^^ 

Pro joctoro, fil. ril,'i- 
Gtrip, ovbrho :.Ci 

PU,V 0t3 



high\7:.y 

Tc.bles 

Tr.^u3:>rroncie^ 
Toleviyion Sot 
Ty newritorG 
Sufficient olectriCc'l 

outlotG 
Auoi-ican f la^^* 

.-ho ao a 
Pivno 
I^adio 

r^ocorU plr.yer 

iiccorcto 

Ta^je recorder 

Co;ab.7 
ilirror 
:ihoe i^oliGk 

Gtorrge 
Tov/oia, }), por 



PRE- VOCATIONAL 

MO. TITLE 

A''vITmiETIC; 

1753 PERCEnT- V7HY,AND HOV.' (p. 17, Add. IX)p. 

1754 THE STORY OF GUI? rnJMBER .lYSTEW (Add. IX, p. 25) 

BEHAVIOR ; 

12 AH I TnUST :OI^THY(p. 3) . 

58 EVERDAY COURTESY (P. 25) . ' " 

80 HARE AND THE TOR'xmSE 36) 

131 LEAnniNG FJ^OH DISAPPOINTMlftjT (p;.49) ' 

1554 EVE';YDAY COUOTESY (Add. p. 2) 

1607 ACT YOUR AGS (A ^d. II, pi) 

1625 GOIi"G TO SCHOOL IS YOUR JOB(AddII, p. il) 

1639 IIJ CONTROL (Add. II, p. 12) 

1593 lIAlRfERS AT HOHE(Add. 1 1, p. 17) 

1594 ALLE: IS MY BROTHEn(p. 6) 
374 ARB YOU POPUL/VR (p. 11) 

1124 BEOI'JNItIG RESPOIISIBILITYS BEING OK TIME (p. IG) 

C92 BEGINNING RE.3P0NSIBILITY : BOOKS AND THEIR 

CARE (p. IC) 

993 BEGINNIIIG RESPONSIBILITY: DOING THINGS FOR, 

O'JRS ELVES IN SCHOOL (p. 16) 
094 BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY: 'U'NCHnrC?; fLMI^JERS 

(phv) " 
995 BEGINNING RESPOIiSIBILITY : o-.Hi.i< PEOPLE' sA 

■rHINGS(p.17) 

CGO i}2Ci:TKnn,r;r.r;rj_uI"iilLlvV: <:.'ies A? iCi-oo; (p. i 7) 

950 CONTROL YOUR EHCTI0N3 (p. 45) 

1090 COURTESY AT SCHOOL(p. 48) 

1092 GSTTIN3 ALONG '/ITH 0THER3(p. 82) 

1129 GROWING UP ( PRr]_ADolescenc©) (p. 88) 

.083 HO'/ QUIET HELPS AT SCHOOL (p. 97) 



ERIC 



NO, T.T TLS 

(>35 JUNIOR HIGH- A OIiiE OF CHANGE (p. 11/-) 

joay KINDNESS TO OTHERS (p. 

y-o2 LOSERS (p. 128) 

iiIND YOUR MATINERS (p. 13S) 
1049 ^^^^ TOGETHER (p. 151) 

'97/. OUR FAMILY WORKS TOGETHER (p. 151) 

1279 OUR FAMILY V/OI^KS TOGETHER (p. 152) 

lO't? '.::.';V.' -/O X? inOU'O U'PI^E^ 7E3LI/Q )(P.21''.) 

1044 mo SHOULD DSCIDE (p. 216) 

836 YOUR JUNIO-; HIGH DAYS (p. 225) 

CLOTHITIG ; 

1265 THE CLOTHES WE UE.'IR (p. 42) 

1305 THE COTTON T.ELT: YESTERDAY AND TODAY (p. 46) 

CONSERVATION : 

^^^"^ COn^MtVl-.G O'JR f\)RESTS TODAY (pf.^'^) 

57.3 FOREST AMD CONSERVATION (P.?5) 

1 177 MARINE LIFB ( 134) 

105 3 THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY (p. 137) 

1038 UNDSRSTAHDING OUR EARTH: SOIL (p. 200) 

39 CONSERVATION OF NATURAL R'^SOURCES (p. 16) 

225 OUR PART IN CONSERVATION (p. 10) 

1578 EROSION- LEVELIN^: UND (Add. II, p. 10) 

CULVURE ; 

12': 8 ABC 0 ■ PUPPET iV.KING (p. 1) 

1288 ANIMALS (p« 9) 

1 213 A IT AND YOU (p. 13) 

1286 ART RROM SCRAP (p. ]?) 

949 CA;?BERS IN AGRICULTUR!; (p. 30) 

G46 CRAYON (p. 47) 



ERIC 



NjO. TITLE 

370 DESIGN '/ITJI PAPER. ( p. 53) 
EXPLORING IN PAiriT (;>. 50) 

HO'.V TO ^Ii\KS A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT (p. 90) 

1237 HOW TO KAKE POTATO PRINTS(p* 99) 

^♦89 ART IN OUR V/O.XD (p. 6) 

^3 DESIGN (}).19) 

234 DISCOVERI.iG COLOR (p, 19) 

235 DI-.COVilRIHG TEXTURE (p. 19) 

t66^, PAPER CONSTRUCTION (Acid, VII, p. 3) 

1665 PAPER MACHE' (Add, VII, p. 3) 

1619 INTRODUCTION TO DRAV/IMG M/.TERIALS 

(Add. ir,p. lA) 

188 SPACE (p, 71) 

113 INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTR.\ 

153 MUiXC THE EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 

1W> INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC READING (p, A4) 

1575 CHRISTMAS THROUGH THE AGES (Add. II, p. 4^ 

1757 COLOR A'OR BEGINNrjRS (Add. IX, p. 5) 

1768 HANSEL AND GRETCL (Add. IX, p. 9) 

W25 JAZZ IN THE CONCERT HALL (Add. IX, p. 1 I ) 

1731 LEARNING THROUGH THEARTS (Add. IX, p. 

175G POET-rY FOR BEGINNERS (Add. IX, p. 10) 

1790 PUPPE^rs ( ^dd. IX, p. 19) 

17/0 WPUNZEL (Add, IX, p. 19) 

172C T':E sound of TH^ orchestra (Add. IX, p.?2) 

1771 THE STORY 0? KING HIDASC \dd. IX, p. 2^) 

1727 v/HAT DOES ORCHEST VlTION MEAN(Add, IX, p. 30) 



POOP 

497 BErTr^R BREAKFAST USA(p. 10) 

65 FUNDAMENTALS 01'^ DTLT(Add. IX, p. 31) 

1595 THE SUPSR?'EARXET(AM. II, p. 27) 




110. T^ li^LK 

1543 BALAriCE YOUR DIET PDR HEALTH AND APPRARANCE( m. 1 5) 

OU CEiTRAL FARMING REOIOH: ?00D FOR THE NATION 

31) 

130/* THE CORN BELT(p. ^6) 

1383 THE DAIRY BELT(p. 49) 

939 TH:J DAIRY FAR>I(p 49) 

1045 MEALTIME M^NN.^^S \ND HEALTH(p, 136) 

1273 STOny OF THE l^OLESALE MARKST(p. 188) 

1062 miERE DO.:S OU'^ FOOD COME :-1^0M(p.215) 

1064 WHERE DOES OUR MFJVT COME FROMCp. 215) 

1404 YOUR DAILY BREAD(p. 224) 

61 FOOD FROM OUrt GARDEN(p, 28) 



^EA.LTH 



1207 CARE OF THIj^ SKIlKp. 29) 

1222 A COMTnJNITY KEEPS HE.\LTHY(p. 44) 

1142 DIGESTION IN OUR BODIES(p. 55) 

1088 GOOD GROOjIING UR Gl:7L3(p. 84) 

122 H017 TO BE WELL GROONEDCp. 07) 

538 THE HUllAN BODY (p. 104) 

lOBO LET'S BE CLE.W(p. \\7) 

^048 MAKING THE HOST 0^" YOUR FACE{p. 131) 

115:; POSTURE HABITS(p* 160) 

6 '-4 V/HY EXE.7CISE(p, 216) 

388 YOUR ^:;YES(p. 224) 

1141 MUSCLES AND BONE'J OF THE BODY(p, 141) 

130 LEARNING ABOUT YOUR NOSiJfp. 48) 

34 2 WONDERS OF OUR BODy(p. 03) 

?12 YOUR EARS(:,3. 80) 

389 THE NEIWOUS SYS"EM(p, 57) 

101 HUMAU BODY: CIRCUL/.TORY SYSTEl^Cp* 41) 

10-^ HUMAN BODY: DIGESTIVE SY5TEM(p. 41) 



ERLC 



NO. TITLE 

103 THE HirilAN MAC}IIHE(p.42) 

107 THE HUMAN SKIN(p.''t2) 

IS'ia KEEPING GLEAN AND NEAT(Add. II, p. 15) 

IPjAA your TEE-raCAdd, II, p. 30) 

26', YOUK BODY GROWS(AddIII ,p.5) 

\ 276 GIRL TO WOMAN 

90 THE HOUSEFLY (o. 10) 

1742 H07 THE :30DY USES ENERaY (Add. IX, p. 30) 

1787 V'HAT COLOR ARE YOU (Add. IX, p. 30) 

HOUSING 

431 HOIiSS AROUND THE '.'ORLD (v), 95) 

59G A WORLD FULL OF HOMES (p. 220) 

LAliaUAGE ARTS 

119 KNOV/ YOUR LIBR.^RY (p. 46) 

142 M.\PS ARE FTO (p. 52) 

154o THE LIBRARY: A PLACE FOR DISCOVERY (p. 2) 

1060 :O^MUNI CATIONS FOR BEGINNERS 

■■if ALI^HABET 0? BIWS (Add. iX,p. 2) 

1797 SC:iOOL LIBRARIES IN ACTION (Add. IX, p. 21) 

1782 TEACHING : AP-PF^iDING SKILLS IM ELEiiKMTARY 
SCHOOLS(Add. IX, p. 2o) 

013 LETTER TO GRANDMOTHER( P.I 18) 

10(5 LETTf:R V/RITING FOR BEGINNERS (p. 118) 

1385 LIBRARIES AR?: FOR SHARING (p, 118) 

1097 MAKIIJG SENSE WIT:J SENTENCES (p. 130) 

1070 , PU 'CTUATIO:: FOR BEGINHJRS. (p.- 163) ■ . 

997 READING FOR DEGIN.IERS: MOIDS SOUNDS (p. 165) 

0 7 HAPS: AN INTRODUCTION (p. 133) 

1056 i?EADIi'G WITH A PU-^POSE (p. 167) 

1067 SEIiTEIIC-lS THAT ASK A 'D TELL 



ERIC 



10[)^* SOUNO FOR BEQINNms (p. 103) 

toon SPELLING FO!^ BEGIITNURS (p. iBG) 

565 V/E DISCOVy^R THE DICTIONARY(p, 208) 

587 V,HAr IS A MAP 

1073 COMllUUICATIOHS: STORY OF ITl DEVELOPMENT 
(p. ^3) 

1 270 C0M>UJNICATI0N;3 .mid the COMI-IUNITY (p, 44) 

NATURAL ENVIRO:iiENT 
ANIMALS: 

1217 amphibians: FROGS, TOADS, AlW SALAMANDERS 

(p. 7) 

324 ANIMALS OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA ( p. 9) 

1204 BUT:S-?FLIES (p» 28) 

10:0 FISH AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS (p. 73) 

808 HOME FOR HOPPY (p. 05) 

1203 INSECT Z00( ). 103) 

5/5 MAMM^L^ OF THE COUNTRY (p. 131) 

585 SEASIDE ANIMALS (p. 175) 

581 SUMMER ON THE FARM (n. 19 ) 

118 ZOO BABY AIHMAL (p. ^2^4) 

275 AMPHIBIAN EJ'iBROYO: F?OGS AND SALAMANDERS 

* (p. ^) 

15 ANIMAL': AT '/ORK IN NATU-7E (o. 5) 

377 ANI>ULS: B^^EATliE IN M/vN^ V/AYS (p. 5) 

1" ANTS (p. C) 

347 BALjs.NCEl'^ AQUARIUM ( P. 9) 

22 BFJICH ND SEA vNIMALS (p. =0) 

25 3IRD3 HOMES (p. 11) 

26 BIRDS Al^E INTERESTING ( p. 11 ) 

27 BIRDS IN ' INTETV 12) 

28 BLIND AS A BAT (n, 1 ) 



ERLC 



NO, TITLC 

1039 LIFE Oi; A DEAD TREE (p. \23) 

1208 PO: D T li^E ( 

881 SEASONAL CHANGES I ' PLANTSCp. 176) 

1105 THF. SEA';ONS OF THE YEAR 176) 

1033 V/E EXPLORE THE BEACH (p. 208) 

1131 WE e::plore the field and meado ' (p. 208) 

1109 ^.-'E EXPOLHE the STREAII (p. 209) 

11:0 \V3 EXPLORE THE WOODLANDS (p. 209) 

348 LEARNING ABOUT FLOWE^W (p. 48) 

127 LEARNING ABOUT LEAVES (p. 48) 

138 LIFE OF A PLANT (p, 50) 

330 PLANT LIFE AT WORK 02) 

177 root;' of pla:?ts(p. 66) 

182 SEED L^ISPE^uSAL (p. 67) 

1586 ™aT PLAMT3 NEED FOR GROm (Add^IX, p. 29) 

17o2 THE T^iEE (Add, IX, p, 28) 

\m^THEn ANI^ CLIMATE: 

1763 FALL BRINGS CHANGES (Add. IX, p. 7) 

1764 SPRING BRINGS CHANGES (Ada. I , p. 23) 
1818 MAN IN THE SEA (Add. IX, p. 35) 

164 OUR ^YEATHER (p* 60) 

3.3 TREASURES 111 SNOW (p. 75) 

381 THE WATER CYCLE (p, 77) 
435 WATER IN THE AIR (p. 78) 

382 WHY SEASONS CHANGE (p. 82) 
1006 HOV; WEATilER IS FORECAST 

1509 iiLL THE DIFF}sR>INCE IN THE WORLD (p. 6) 

574 LET'S LSAmi TO ^TkEDICT THE WEATHER (p. 117) 

VJ41 VmA^^ iX) E SEE IN THE SKY (p. 2lO) 

P'.TRIOrjSM 

473 DEBT TO THE PAST (p. 18) 

474 . PIONEER BUCK.SMITH (p. 61) 



NO' TITLE 

351 BUTTERFLY MYSTERY (p. 13) 

31 CARE OF PETS (p. 13) 

18 SLECTniC EEL (p. ?.\) 

3-8 A FISH FAMILY (p. 27) 

329 FISH our OF V/Ai'ER (p. 27) 

62 FOOD GETTIHQ HON G ANIMALS (p. 28) 

215 THE FROG (p. 30) 

79 GRAY SqUIRREL (p. 35) 

90 THE HOUSEFLY (p. 38) 

110 INSECT-:; (p. ^3) 

136 LIFE li! THE SE\ ( 50) 
14! MAMtlALS ARE INTERESTING (p. 52) 

152 MONARCH BUTTERFLY (p. 55) 

349 MOTHER RABBIT'S FAMILY (p. 56) 

353 lOBIN REDBREAS ' (p. 65) 

181 SEASHORE LIFE (y. 67) 

331 SLO ■ AS A SLOTH ( j. 69) 

370 SNAKES (p. 69) 

333 SOU'TDS IN THE SEA (p. 72) 

334 SPIDER FJIGIH^ER (p.7 2) 
190 SPIDERS (p. 72) 

423 WILDLIFE It! A SOUTHERN SLOUGH (p. 82) 

343 WONDER OF GRASSHOPPERS (p. 83) 

336 ■■OODPECKER GETS READY FOR WINTERCp. 84) 

380 THE ZOO(p. 86) 

1741 ADOITION IN ANIMALS (AD'). IX, p. 1 ) 

1773 ANIMALS PREDATORS A^'D THE BALANCE OF NATUI^B 

(Add. IX, p. 2) 

I Vo/ FINDIIIG INFORI^TION (Add. I :,p.7) 

PLANTS: 

53q ADAPVIONS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS (p. 2) 

1223 LIFE ON A DEAD T 'EE (p. 123) 



NO. TITLE 

277 STEMl AGE: Till3 HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION 

(p. 73) 

175V vmA.T DOES OUR FLAG MEAN (Add. IX, p. 31) 

1817 THE AMERICAN PRmDENCY (Add. IX, p. 35) 

519 THE LAND W^^ LOVE (p. 115) 

972 OUR COUNTRY'S FLAG (p. 151) 

1124 our; COUNTRY'S SONG (p. 151) 

919 UNITED STATES EXPANSION: FLORIDA (p. 201) 

1063 WHAT IS A NEIGHBORHOOD (p. 212) 



PHYSICAL SCIEI^CK 

1765 MOVIV'G THINGS ON I AND (Add. IX, p. 16) 

4 AIRPLANES: HOV/ T^'EY FLY (p. 2) 

432 ATMOSPHERE AIrt> ITS CIRCUUTION (p. 7) 

'.7 EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 

408 ENERGY imOU fflE SUN 

400 EXPIRING THE rilGHT SKY 

372 GRAVITY, WTilGHT, AND V/EIGHTLESS>JESS 

500 HE vT AlfD HOW USE IT 

1743 .'ATER AND LIFE (Add. IX, p. 29) 

4-8 HOV; AIR HELPS US 

362 LIGHT AND COLOR 

148 HINE'^ALS AND ROCKS (p. 54) 

384 OUR E^RKl 

176 ROCKETS: HOV/ THEY WORK 

363 rmAT IS ELECT'fIC CURRENT 
20G V^-HAT'S INSIDE TH/: EARTH 
209 V/ONDEl OF V/ATER (p. 83) 



.SAFETY 

1517 niCYCLF; j^ULfJS 0'' THE RO.\D (p. 20) 

1518 SAl/ITrY DELT FOR SUGIE (p. 173) 
no SCHOOL BUS SAFETY (p. 174) 

ERIC 



1516 STOP, LOOK AMD THIHK(p. 187) 

1552 SURVIVAL IN SCHOOL (Add, p. 3) 

«6<1 RIDDL^] OF THE n?IENDLY STRAl'GEn (Add. II, p. 23) 

1591 SA.'ETY AT HOME (Add. II, p. 23) 

1592 SAFETY ON THE PLAYGROUND (Add. II, p. 24) 
1668 MOTORCYCLE SAFETY (Add. Ill, p. 1) 

1515 DAY I>! THE LIFE OF A CALIFORNIA HIGHV/AY 

PATROL 

1753 BICYCLE SAIBTY SKILLS (Add. IX, p. 3) 

1715 THE CAUTIOUS TWINS (Add. IX, p. 4) 

1802 HOW TO HAVE AN ACCIDENT IN THE HOME 

(Add. IX, p. 10) 

1759 PLAYGROUND SAFFTIY (Add. IX, p. 18) 

1760 PRIMARY SAFETY: IN THE SCHOOL BUILDING 

(Ad'. IX, p. 18) 
i7Gi SAFETY ArfEH SCHOOL (Add. IX, p. 20) 

VOCATIONAL 
48G FRED liEETS A BAiJK (o. 29) 

86 HELPERS IN OUR COMMUNITY (p. 37) 

355 HOT/ TO MEASURE TIME (p. 40) 

277 STEAfI AGE: THE HISTO.IY OF TiUKSPORTATION 

(p. 73) 

207 THE '.'HEAT FARI-IE'^ (p. 82) 

167 PERSONAL QUALITIES TOR JOB SUCCESS 

(Add. II, p. 31) 
168/ EVE'>YONE HEIJ>S IN A COMMUNITY (A'd. VII, p. 1) 

IOf.9 HO:!EY IN THE DANK- AND OUT (Add. Ill, p. 3) 

1G91 '/HY COMMUNITIES TR.\DE GOODS (Add. HI, p. 5) 

1 164 GETTING A JOB 

IGo PLANNING YOUR CAREER 

1795 JOB INTERVIE';: 'YHOM WOULD YOU HIRE 

(Add, i :, p. 11) (MEN) 



1796 JOB INTERVIEV/: MOVi WOULD YOU HIRE 

(Add. IX, p. 12) (■^■g^^nj 
THB nUSY AIRPOnT 28) 

1057 THB BUSY HARBO'J (p. 23) 

1058 CURRDfT EVENTS! UNDERSTANDING AND EVALUATING 

THEM (p. 48) 

868 ELECTRICITY V;ORKS FOR US (p. G3) 

968 HELPERS AT OUR SCHOOL (p. 92) 

10J9 HELPERS WHO CfJiE TO OUR HOUSE <p. 93) 

1029 HOW IIACHIilES AND TOOLS HEL.' US (p. 96) 

nw. HOW TO KEEP A JOB (p. 98.). 

1 U 4 LET • S PRONOUNCK WELL ( p . H 7 ) 

COS T:iE SALMOi! STORY <p. 173) 

1206 ':V]i T DO FATHERS DO (p. 210) 

1167 YOUR THRI^.^' HABITS (p. "26) 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL 



FHES LEARNING MATERIALS 



BANKIN"- 

American Bankoro Aosociation, 90 Park Avenue, Ne York 10016. 
Sin:5le copies free to teacher;^. Requosti; for additional 
copies Ghoul'- bo diroctod to local bank^ Tltlerj include: 

Materials p^t Mono y .uid Bankin.^ .Revised 1967, 24pp# 
Mon.ey and Bankiii^: In Our Everyd , ay Uj/in^i. 1957, 
1 1pp. 

Usin/: Baj^; .Sorvlces , 1961 • ^0 pp. 

Ho • pur Bank Ilelpp , pu r City < Manufactures Hanover Trust 
Company, Publications Dept. 350 Park Avenue, New Yoi'k 
10022, 19G5. 20pp. A olraple explanation of a bank'o 
functions and services; written in fourth grade lansua^o. 

Monoy Hooilots. Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Public Infer -lation Dept. Federal Resei^ve PO Station. 
Ne" York, Nov/ York 10045. Titles i.iclude: 

.Genuine or Counterfeit ? Describes counterfeiting 
aid illustrates v/ays to spo^: bo.'^us money* 

The Story of Chocks- . Revised 1906. rOpp. Some facts 

about the past, present, and future of chocks and 
their collection. Ill'astrated. 



BUDGETING 

Coins J^d Pc.per Money Ivlts. Jolie. Dr. Lee Frester. 

P.O. Box 50» Brooklyn, Nov/ YORK 11224. Free. Enolose 
ten cents ^or postage a:id h-imdlin^ for each kit ordered* 
Pixket includes: 

Fre^ Coin : Pa per Honey, Kit includes 2 coins 
s! /id A ban\:nobes. Teachers only. 



i^ypp Coinn for /3cliQol ancl'^or .t'eacherc f 
(Dept.G) iuclv.dos coins fro:.' cru, .•'inlanu, 
Jai>an, . nd /luctida, 

Fr .e Paper Mouoy f^y School C : lld:^en a nd/or Toacho rB< 
(Dopt 0) Kit iu..ludo': "bill *. iroiA China and Japan, 

P?rGo^-al iSjj£iL Ai^^^i'^if'-^'^.u Bankers Association, 

<'jO Pc'.rl: /.vonuoi J^e^/ York, Hov/ Yoj'. 1001G, .'^ovi^eu 
19G7, 50 r:?, Yco to toacher:., Desi^xed to ap. in planning 
■nrd'^otcj ud noetin,^ :ina:ici 1 problons, UsciUl in hi^h 
ochool couveoe in ho ,o econuios, 

.Oavin.^ Panphlots and Postorc, United State-: Treasury 
Dopt, S-v'.n;: Don ' J)ivi.jion» '.^ashi \^ton, D.C. 2022G. 
Vreo to leao!iorOi Hoquost i^ackot of leaflets, p:. pjleto, 
■■nd pooterc. :>xplainin,^ tiio govornmo. t 's pro^^ra.i on 
savin'^ ota pG au.i boadot S.; do iiiaterialc arc; 

Library of liotion P'cturesg Li "it of iiiovies available 

fi'Go to Bchoolfj and clubs* 1065, 

— ^^^gmg: Pav:, a t Our School. A message to .^a/ents about 
the school savin.'^ program, 1007, Leaflet, 

CARg AIJD V3B 0 ' AIHMALS .ND FLA TS 

AnAiiialG, The Auoricaa U rjane Asso^datlon, P.O. Box 1:56. 
Denver, Colo "^.do 80201, I-Yee. Halje request on rjc/.ool 
letterhoad. Title include: 

Animals in the Schoolroom, 1^pp» A hand'^ook on 

the proper care and handling of aiiiuals brov. .ht i 'to 

tho classroou for demonstrations, 

^!C^^_ _o,f' V Series , Pamphlet desir^ned to b in-- tho 
full ueaouro of pleasure v;hich pets ..re capable of 
-iving. Birds, ^Jats, Dogs, Fis'ie-: and t:io Cold 
Bloo ed Animals; Horses, Ponies and Bu.^ros, Suall 



AnliA Is, "ild ni. alG *nU Birds. 



j\v spared Unit-. Indicate /jra "e level and 

and clas^j si^9. Kits co tain bool:.^K».rkG i posters, 
boolilots rnd other ratox-'ials needed to toa::h uuito. 
'\itt nc an ' Cats; Pet Bir^c; Small Ani ale. 

Care p.f Petg,. Ani:.ialG -vaocue League "oston, ':;0'c ::35. 
''oston,j uaG -achv.Getts 0?]]7t Sinjle cOi)y froe, Titloo 
incl ^do: 

'Ili.e, CaiT.G Qi: . Ca t<'> x'older. Inforu cion on diet, etc 
Thn ^:arf> nf 'older. Information on houae 

breai-ing, ;.tc. 

livwan . Education Paixphlots and LoaCletQ, The Hutnano 
Society or the ; ni-od States. 1 W»5 19th Street, 
as Mi-ton, B.C. 20036. TitD.es include: 

A n i na l. n ri n H Oh -n rl r f> ji in I^ln^^i entarv a^d .ocon:ar , Y 

Hnr/ CnmUy Kaio.-Li. Ohiidren. 7 

. un^anr; T::nrAt^nn th^ r,l^sfg rpo;n, 1962 , ^ 9j)^ . 
li iirin.^ :'!d';r-^^i;-fn n and che hole Child> Lea lot. 

COIISBRVATIO : 

Conservation ^oun atio . 1 2'jO Connecticut Avonue, i!//. 
■a3hiii{,'ton, D,C, 20036* Sin-le copies Tree, itleg 
i.:clude: 

Ar^ieric a th : pegr:tif ul. 10 55. 13:^p. Speech by 
Russell li. Train concoriu'; Aiisrica's re;?ourccs and 
i nat»..ral beauty. 

^Jlcojl^lrL- 0/„ CQ}>jorva ion. A guide to disGUSsion. 

?:.sh and 'ildliiO S rios. U.S. Dept of the Interior. 
:"is end ' ildl Po "orvJ.ce. ' ''ashiri;;ton , D»C. 20240. ?roe. 



Series o * paraphl i^T c atainin^: iriiori:ation o.i xeh and 
v/ildlifo, Sauplo ticles re; 

The A merican Burialo AraericaVs V/ild ChlcKons 

America G o Flsliint The ProriKhorn Antelopo 

)1§1L Us , ^;^ ^or^ A2£L1 SfM^tlu National Coal A8sociat\OiU 
Muc -.tion ]y±v\ -to'\ Coal Duildiiir^, 1130 17th .Stceot, If* \ 
achin^^'ton, D,C, 20030. 10;?n, Fi^ee clansrooiu uanti.v:, 

IntoriA;:diato and Secondary lovole. 

ooil Conaervatiou So:-vico. U.Si Dept. o.C Ariciiltu. e, 

il Conservati.ui Sorvico. ' 'as]ii}V':;ton, D.C. 20250, or 
uay bo ordex^eu from any >''iold or state office of GOil 
CO Gorvacou. ,^;in^;lo co;>:'.og free to teachers • 

'ildliro, 'efonderG of '.'ilc-lifo. COO :0\ipout Circle 
Buildiu:j. *T-uhin:^ton, .O.C, 20036 • JCductional pamphle':c 
i' dofeuGo of vi/.-'life. 

/ildlife .'oder-rtion Haterialo, National ildlifo 
;?edoratlo r, ,Kduoatio ml Servicin'^ Section. \A\2 toti; 
Street, i:,*/, ''r.ohin^jaon, D.C, 2:035, Sin le copioo free. 

nirds . Flov;. ^rij au'-. Trees of our United states. 

C> i_emical ; e^oticidoa^ ^ rA I ! a t x o na 3? V r q b 1 Oj.! > 

?ho publi 0 * o L-^-ud Qiir IIor:Lca;^e , and P^y) rt unity , . 

^oijL He an 3 jd^I^^ 

[ ater ^ 

. ' ildli 'e of. Coastal V' atero, 
ildlifo of Faru-e»Ki fdolo.. . 

* * -j ^>ildilf e of St r jaj.u Lalcea. an d Iiar oh::^G. 



Dr^akfac': C raailG. Cere?.:l Institute, Inc. 13j South 
^.aSallo S^r:2et. Chica,:;0| Illinois ")0 03. ^;ir.^;lo cop'.'s 



froe CO toachCi c • 

A Iki .ic n:^o2:f Gt Pa'cccr^i» Color ul, iG'' x 22" chare, 
lllurjtralL? ; ;oods noodo . ror i\ baoic brok^ .Gt, 
Char^ is O.eGi^jUCBCt 30 XI :.iay ho ; t out and vsod ac 



Citruii ?rults« i^lori/a CitruG Goioidysion. Bo:: Kl, 1115 
L^aat Mcriorial Boulevar.:, La3:Gla/cI| .''lorlda ':3C02. S 
for .\roe uater^ials rolatiu^i to citrus fruits, 

Cocoo. anC Chocolate: 'i*i?o Chocola te; Inroriiiation Council. 
777 'J^.i.a Ave u\ , 'lev/ York, Vcv Youl; 10017. Available 
froo in clac I'OOk: quantit:* i^ri to toacherQ upon rcaiost, 

Daix^y CooJc^.ofs. iaiiOixrl :alnui; Gro-./erc, Inc. iZox 172/, 
Stock, CaliTornia 95201. ''all Ch rt, 2^' x 2?J'. 
^ua.atiti )G up to OV. 

ood. hoat Flour Iko'j J. te. v'^00 .c t Jackco i ^3ou.1g varcl, 
Ciiica'^o, Illinois OG. Tion'' for ?roe i>ubllcationc liot. 

Gelatino Rccipooi, k.'0:c Oelatiuo, llOK Lil. Joh otov/n, 
l!cv/ Yor!- 12005, oUj:;er; tion-:: lor U3i :c ;clatinG in food 
orepa . atiour: . 

Krocer Loa?lots« Tl g krO;jc.' Co.,)p: ^y. EtUicatlonal Dept. 
lOK^ Vi^e 'itroot, Ci.icin^^ali , Ohio ^-5201 . Sa rjle copies 



ileat. ':;v/irt an Company. Aricultural Heisearch "division 
115 ''ent JackGO.^. :'lvd. ,Chica ;o, Xllinois C030A. 3end 
for froe avaLl^.j?, ^ biillontin^ a d boo!;lots on meat and 
i;;eat i^ackin,';:. 



iiobile. 




•achin;; Kits, Con iuoiual jlanki^i,^; Co:.ipany, Inc* Homo 
nconoi.)i<;G Doi)t, P.O. Do:: 701, *:lyo, iJcn Yo, ^ 10500, 
ijr.v.X lor aTog atorj.alj ^vaila-.lo o te choro, 

nuorv-.iou lucatioii ilatir.'.alc. Nutrition Foundation, lac, 
<:50 ^ar^: Lve.iU , iiew YoAiy lloM Yoi^h r>016, ';in^^lo oopaos 
r eo: 

Your Diet; Hc^nltlx vj in the Balance , 
;'ood GIioiceG ; The Toona 'O ^ ^^^'^ » , 
0 OuOGity 

rOii:] Ai^') ;a;Jly l i vi ? _ 

Clan ;roo TGaCiiiri.^- AifUj, rii:v\».icity Pattorn Coiipany , Inc. 
200 i.rdi'jo A/enuo, Hcv' Yoii:, ITcv; Yorl: lOMO, /i.ioxpen- 
civo l:it3, ch.r .s, cleuoaat i\tion atterns, faoiiion 
:\o.ja?ji'\CB catalor.n, and otI\or teachinj .a.crials. Order 
coupon 'or ctiulont lcaflo^:i3. 

Cot :on In Coriv?. tion Iio/^cj^ .c.l .. I'ational Cotton Cou:ic:l1 
0.T Korica, 0. no:: \2'\05, llc^i^hic, Tju.;Gs:eo 3?il?. 

S 'V.catioa; IlaterialG Cent r, iTational lJe.':taurant 
\ aociation. 1530 llorth Lako Mioro Drive, Ciiiccx^'O, 
Illi oi ^610, Send Tor Tree catalo;; of bookf ulleti jj 
and ;-ai.rpklotn. 

Ho:' to be a Bettor Shopper. The Sperry IIu chi son Cou any. 
Con >u .or ":elationQ, 3c:0' "Zasl Keripc • Ho.vd, Oincinnat^, 
Ohio 4J2^i1p 3 udy Unit. oin:;lo set free. Planned for 
113 ith Gtur' nt boo klet, "Jio\; to Be a Bettor Sliopi^or/' 
available Jroc in cl...sGroo.i quantity, Ji*. and sr. hi:;U 
lev^ln, 

ilo. dlecra-Tt , Coa'cs and Clark, Inc. Educational \ ' l 
Oont, r? ^-7 ,0. Bo::. 3 0. Fair Lawn, i:o\t Jersey 07^ 0, 
Scnu 2o. cr.tenft vo free lint oO illih-^itra iv - a'.orials 
0*1 '.o in , an-.l .lie needljcr Ct v.rts. 




Hobby ^iblicatiouo. SU;)t» oi })ocuuontb*i Gov't Prl ttln,'' 
Oifico* ^faohlngt^h, D*C, 20A02, List of :;ovoruueiit 
.^a:">hy, LOoUin:^;, bou-iiu:^, and uf5Vfin:;» 

Kr.rly Kate DscoratiUtj I'oa JjOoIc, iCui^ly Kato -^'or;*;, 
22\'j South Hi' hi -an Avoumo, Cliica:;©, Iliinoia, 'J'voc^ 
?.r\ i[\x utity DooklG c. ^qIIg : ov to jhJcg docorra io/ic? ^ov 
Clii^Xatuiae a/cl o'c holi '.ay^, 

Acci \oat au'l r.^evoutioii Materials, r?uployor?; Inouvaixco 
o-" ''aufiau* nafevy oaid Uealtli Services Dopt. !a\isau, 
■ ijiconsiii. Ki.t of .atcrif l^ inclucl'n'^ catalog; o" avail- 
^. ;le saToiy edncatio.i filno* 

Dicycio SaToty at-r '.als.Mcyclo Institute o ' Aiioj^or, 
im. 122 i:aGt A2ud Street, llcv; Yorli, lie ' York 10017. 
SOU'" Cor Troo iAatcri?l3. 

e.,iagton Ariis Safet/ ?I torialG< P.oininiston Avws Coiini ny. 
Shooting Proi lotion Dept. 9GQ ilarnuii: Aveauo. Drid:;eport, 
Connec :icutt 00^^12. 

Safe pun Handlinr: * ''fpp. 



\p Conrnandtients o" Safety > Poet or iV^» 22^\ 

Safety Posters, National Conu:i,Gr5ion on Safety S^hv^ation» 
national Education Aasociction, 1201 IGth Street, 
'r.shinci^on, D,C* 2uQ3':, IS' x 22'*, Sin^jlo copie ■ .:roo 
uo teaoher3« 

Too:.i-A e Safety Chec':Iict, IJationrl Society or Crin led 
Children aad Adults. 2020 ''e.^t 0/: ;ea Avon e, Chica;;o, 
Illinois GOOr , 123 teena^;er ^^ycG^* and '*no^ ciuestions 
about s Aoty at hone, at 3c.iool, in car/i, in '^hc v/ork- 
r.hop, on the Taru, an i:i sporta. 




Personal Ca e 



A li Di Health In^'ormatio^ Leaflvis cuid Pamphlots o 
tho Public Health ^ie?vic:. U,G, Dept. of '(ealth, Edu- 
catio.i, "^lirv^k Public Health Service. laqi'iriea 
Branch. V'ashlngton, D»;, 2^201* A liot of currontl/ 
available uoutec'micul mblications '/^hich cliscues. .oniuon 
'iisoaoe ana con itions a. id prov;ntive health joeasures* 

Postor-Teachinj Fnit3. ilational pplc Institue. Suite 
^tlO. 2000 P Stree;, N/V, "Jaohin ton, D.C, 20036. Copies 
available free in luantifcee cu^ficisnt to Supply one 
for each teachv^r or classroom, Teacliin ; units to proj^ioto 
dental :y^ine and bettor eatin.'^i habits. 

Vision Literature, .Xiiv^rican Optoiiietric AsQOcir^tion, 

Inc. 7000 Ciiippov/a .Stcee';, ,3t, Louia, Missouri 63110, 

Send for catalo^j listing fold^-^s, lea'TletSi iianphlets, 

and r harts on hu;jan vioion an.) optonienfcry • Several materials euita 

water lal8 suitr.ble for elementary sc.ool use. 

Yo'r Eyes and IIo',7 They i^\inction* Bav.sch and Lorab, Itc. 
l^ochostor, Ko\7 York K602. Single copy free to toachcro. 

REC'.SATIOr? AliD CI^ATOS 

Basic for Art3 and Crafts. J'.ne As ley. Ifowo Service 
Dept. Cori Products ^0i.i any. 717 5th Avenue. Nevr York i 
"iTev: York 10022. 

wrea.ive • ^af ts and Kits. Vanity Fair Crafte. : 32 
est Ctica.50 Aveiiiuj. Caica^^o , Illi-^-Oie 000131. 

Gane-Zirae Obstr.cle Course Stujt-:;. Gaiao-Time, Inc. 
900 Anderson i?oad, Litchfield, tiichi^an 49 252. ?rrec. 
Su2:jO£3C<;d wetljpdB of physical 'education activiiios for 
UGO in element: ry and secon ary schools. 23ppi 



For folio • Libby, iIC''oill and Libby, Hary ilalo Hartin 
-o-jt, :00 South ;iichi.,^au Avonuo, 01i i ca o, Illinois GOOO^i 
pjiiijles CO y to tea.hci^s fr.e. Includo^: toachin:^ LiatcriaXs 
and x^e .ipo loariobs for homo econoi.iicc studontc. 

T.\blo Sottinr^s, O 'oiva Ltd. Onoida, ilov; Yoxilc 13421. 
iWailabl to toachern oily, llaterialG iucludo: 

A (p. oo-loan Tablo Jei^vico DG.ionetration Kit. 

A Proo-loan 15 ninute color rinal title "Pattex^nod 

ior :iuin^'," 

JOBS ^%,^^. 
Carooi' 3g: ierj, ile'7 yorl; Lifo In.iurahco ^€oMpany. Ca^^oer 
Ia"orui-tion ^Jorvice, .>ox 51. Ha 'ieon Squ ro Static^., 
iio Yor::, Jov York 10010. i ore t\an 50 leaflets dec- 
cribi ^; variouo ca;:c3er'> an ^ the nez^Gonality traits 
ij.ipo>.''taat ivi each. 

IndUG -A^ial Careers. Gonoral iIo':o.-s Corp. Public Isolations 
ota T. Gonevr.l llotorc Bid,:. Detroit, I-iichi^^ruL ^^0202. 
■?c uost packet 0? 0 available titloo. 

Loo^i Tor a Caree:;? National ADsociatiou oT Food 
Ch^inn, 1725 I>/e Jtroet , K. '. ' r.jhiiiejton, .,G, 'OOOCi. 
liiportant xccta about opportu^iities in the food dist.^i- 
butioii ind' Sti' 

O pportunity anc! a \vture in tlio Drycloaninj Indu'jiry. 
national Institute o.C Drycle.:.nin . 909 3 rlinj^ton Avenuo. 
.Silver Spr.in-, aryland 0010. Sin;;l : co ly free. 

' 1\at 'ore ; 'cor.':; Oo. .tj.to Univerait'* College of l^^orerstry 
at Syra^.ur^e Unive:"."sity . 3yrac"'.sO| Hev; Your 13210. 
Kx. laine v ried ca.^oGr o.v^ortunities in l^o e.o .ry# 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 



American schools generally provide school experiences 
for educable mentally handicapped children within the frame- 
work of the regular classes in the olenentary schools. 
There is a growing tendency against having mentally retarded 
pupils at ^junior and senior high school levels drop out of 
school as has happened in the past. Keeping them in school 
will provide further opportunity for them to learn the basic 
tools for earning a living and keep them learning and acquir- 
ing skills until they are legally and maturationally employabl 

' There are two groups of educable mentally retarded 
children of senior high school age who may need to be 
considered: 

1. Those who have been enrolled in regular classes 
most of their elementary school years. 

2. Those v/ho have been provided with special education 
classes and are now ready for a secondary program. 

The first group may have failed to develop any useful 
basic academic skills and may also have developed attitudes 
and habits which have made them socially unacceptable, unem- 
ployable, and imhappy. Many of these children leave school 
rebellious and disheartened because even they realize that 
their school experience has done nothing for them* 

In the second group, the schools have already made 
considerable investment. They have rescued the children 
from continual frustration in the regular classes, they 
have given them tasks within their ability and will have 
developed in them some sense of personal worth. Without a 
special class program in the j\mior and senior high schools, 
the effort and achievement they have made in the elementary 
schools will be largely lost. 

In an E11R class in secondary school, progress in aca- 
demic skills may continue. The pupils will asf^imil ;^t<^ and 



use the infonnatjon they need to have a'bout/''the world and 
their roles in it. They will use information more meaning- 
fully and skillfully than they were able to do when younger. 

A pupil may be accepted into the first level of the 
high school program from the Middle School EMR program or 
from regular classes if he is cleared through the Special 
Education office. Entrance into this program may be granted 
whenever the pupil exiiibits sufficient social maturity and 
adequate academic skills. ' -• 

Vocational I develops acceptable attitudes toward work^ 
acquaints the pupil vdth the commimity and develops readi- 
ness for vocational skills* After completing the curriculum 
at this level, the pupil should be ready to enter the second 
level of the high school program, Vocational II, III, and IV 
form a three-year curriculum designed for the pupil between 
16)^ and 19 years with a mental range between 8-^6 and 11**9» 

Not all students will be able to reach maximum potential 
within the four ourricular levels* Such stuidents may be 
permitted to remain in the high school setting for five or 
six years, and the teacher may ad^just course requirements 
so as to offer continued opportunity for advancement at a 
suitable rate# 

It is anticipated that the teacher will need to adapt 
the curricultito for those students of lower mental level 
who will not be expected to achieve mastery of more advanced 
subject content included in the outline. 

When a pupil enters high school the physical, personal- 
social, and the vocational skill areas begin to be of equal . 
importance and are becoming coordinated and integrated in 
their application. In reality, the personal-social and 
the physical skills are becoming needed vocational skills* 
Since they tend to become interdependent on each other in . 
practice, participation and contribution, they become more 
difficult to categorize. Consequently, the curriculum con^ 
tent is compiled by subject matter. 

-22- / 



The more specifically job-related content is outlined 
in the Vocational Social Studies and the Vocational English 
courses* Some duplication will be noted> as it is expected 
that different aspects of the subject will be emphasized in 
the different classes, and that each succeeding year will 
carry the student into a deeper > more detailed study of the 
repeated items* The teacher may prefer to coordinate these 
two areas into one core> comprising the basic core of the 
high school years* 

It may be discovered that children classified as EMR 
have achieved skills comparable to those of more nearly 
normal children. Prior to high school placement^ serious 
consideration should be given as to whether continued EMR 
placement is advisable, especially if the high school offers 
basic classes for the slow-learner or other low achievers. 

Some children may profit from integration into one or 
more regular basic classes during the day. Placement is 
determined by the student's interest and abilities, and 
grades received in each "outside" course are usually a 
result of a consultation between the regular and Special 
Education teachers* 

Emphasis is on vocational evaluation, planning, oob 
training, personal and social adjustment on and off the job. 
The student is^elped to adjust to the work world, to 
develop work skills, to become a productive employee and a 
contributing citizen in his commimity. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM ^ GOALS 



The Vocational I curriculum is planned to meet the 
following goals: 

1. To utilize basic academic skills in life situations. 

2. To acquire home management skills. 

3. To develop interests in varied vocations. 

4. To accept responsibility toward self, the family , 
and the community. 

5* To understand qualities necessary to hold a Job. 

6. To investigate vocational potential and limitations. 

The Vocational II, III, and IV curriculum is designed 
to achieve the following goals: 

1. To strengthen basic skills in reading, language 
arts, numbers, health, safety, home management, and 
socialization. 

2. To participate in work and recreational groups. 

5. To accept responsibility toward self, the family/ 
a Job, and the community. 

^. To prepare for a vocation. 

5. To accept vocational potential and limitations. 

6. To develop aptitudes and skills in vocations. 
To develop dependability and work tolerance by 
participation in school work experiences. 

8. To develop qualities necessary to hold a Job. 

9. To acquire experience in suitable Job. 

10. To develop vrorking relationships with other employees - 



CRITERIA POR GRADUATION 



FRir 



The student may be graduated from high school when he 
is ready for job placement in the community and has completed 
requirements for the follo;^ang credits: 

Vocational Social Studies 3 credits 

Vocational English 3 credits 

Vocational Hath 5 credits 

Home and Family Living 3 credits 

Physical Education 2 credits 

General Science 1 credit 

Shop, Arts and Crafts or 

Specific Job Tasks 1 credit 

On-Campus Work Experience 1 credit 

Off-Campus Work EScperience 1 credit 

Electives 2 credits 

Total 20 credits 

Under circumstances- which may warrant a departure from 
these criteria, a student may be graduated upon recommenda- 
tion of his teachers, the Vocational Rehabilitation counselor 
and the Director of Special Education. 

Level IV of basic subjects may be selected as an 
elective by students, or a second or third year of Shop or 
Arts and Crafts. Driver Education with the Special Class 
and with other students may be elected, as may any subject 
taught in the regular high school in which the student can * 
oxpect to perform with a reasonable degree of success. 

Physical Education should be scheduled with regular 
classes. In addition, some physical activity should be 
provided during the student's day with his own group. 

Wherever possible, a student capable of attaining a 
reasonable degree of achievement in any skill, adjusting 
to the demands of a regular class, and profiting by associ- 
ation with other students should be scheduled for regular 
classes in those skills. Suitable adjustments may be made 
to the requirements for graduation. 
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THE COOPERATIVE SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAM* 

The school-work program is a formal cooperative agree- 
ment between the Department of Special Education and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. It is designed to 
bridge the gap between school and the world of work for 
handicapped youth of secondary school age. 

To help the educable mentally retarded prpeare for his 
role in the community, part of his educational process will 
involve his being exposed to those aspects of community 
living that are necessary for successful community adjustment. 
This will include taking field trips to various businesses 
and service organisations as well as representatives coming 
to the school to present short orientations* Work stations 
should be developed within the school as a way of exposing 
students to the world of work and providing evaluations 
that should point to job readiness and job adjustment for 
the particular student involved. A pupil may be rotated 
from job to job. These on-campus work stations would include 
such things as working in the library, office, cafeteria, 
etc. Emphasis is on vocational evaluation, planning, and 
suitable job training, with special attention being given 
to personal and social adjustment on and off the job. Efforts 
are made to assist the student to adjust to the work world, 
to learn a particular job, to develop work skills, and to 
become a productive employee. 

During Vocational IV each student who is deemed ready 
may be given the opportunity to work on a half day basis 
with a good opportunity for full time employment after 
graduation. 

*0n job training and/or vocational training class at 
least 2 hours per day (usually 1/2 day training and 1/2 
day in class.) 
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A Vocational Rehabilitation counselor is assigned to a 
school district* He works jointly with the school staff 
in providing rehabilitation services to all eligible stiidents 
in special education. Each student will be given a. thorough 
orientation as to what he may expect from being a client of 
Vocationaljt Rehabilitation or from being involved in the 
Cooperative Program. The parents of each student will also 
be provided an orientation into the program and will be in^ 
volved to the extent necessary to accomplish the particular 
objectives that are designed and mutually agreed upon for 
each student, A complete di^^^Tiostic evaluation vrill be 
provided each student with appropriate follow-up. From 
this information it should be possible to secure within 
limits an overall educational and vocational plan for each 
individual student. 

Throughout the program on the high school level, 
individual, vocational, and personal counseling, along with 
re-evaluation if necessary, will be provided. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Counselor will be responsible for 
developing school work stations, for authorizing and supers 
vising the expenditure of funds for the initial diagnOi.=^tic 
evaluation and additional evaluation and services that are 
indicated. He will also be responsible for developing on- 
the-job training for the students completing Vocational IV 
and for developing full time job opportunities for them at 
graduation. The rehabilitation counselor will follow the 
students past graduation until it is certain that the 
student has made the necessary adjustments to his job. It 
is expected that this follow-up past graduation would amount 
to no less than three months; however, this would vary from 
individual to individual. 

A totally academic curriculum for mentally handicapped 
children cannot possibly include all the facets of learning 
so necessary and desirable to help each individual to 
become, within the reach of his ability, totally prepared 
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for employment and economic self-sufficiency. Preparation 
for the work world appears to be one of the most ijaportant 
needs of the EMR child, and an academic curriculum by itself 
vdll not attain this objective, i 

In the Rationale of Vocational Rehabilitation's Plan 
of Operation, it is stated that "Handicapped youth perhaps 
lose jobs more frequently because of difficulty in adjust- 
ment to a work situation and because of a lack of guidance 
during periods of adjustment rather than due to their 
inability to perform a particular job. When the activities 
of Special Education and the other activities in the school 
program that provide experiences for meeting the responsi- 
bilities of the world of work are combined with rehabilita- 
tion guidance, counseling, and ti<aining handicapped youth 
will be more successfully established and stabilized in 
gainful employment," 

The EMR Senior High level has not yet established work 
habits and a work tolerance that would allow him to work an 
eight-hour day at a job which has ceased to be new to h3-m. 
a?he establishment of a realistic irflustrial setting in the 
classroom has been found to help develop good work habits 
and to build work tolerance. By utilizing sub-contract work 
obtained from various local businesses (obtained individually 
or with the help of the vocational rehabilitation counselor), 
a miniature factopy can be set up in the classroom complete 
with foreman, workers, and quality control supervisors. 
Several projects can be completely made in the classroom 
■with minimum equipment that have good market value to the 

♦Academics, hov/ever, are still an important part of the 
student's educationc By Senior High level, students who have 
not reached their potential' in basic Rcadoinics should con- 
tinue to be drilled in these areas. Students who have 
reached their potential should be taught academics es applied 
to a work world or adult setting. 
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other students in the high school - when these products are 
sold the students get a first-hand knowledge of the concepts 
of profit, reinvestment, overhead, cost, etc., plus a pride 
in having something that they have made that the other 
students want and are willing to pay for. The number and 
scope of these prodects are limited only by their market 
value and the imagination and initiative of the teacher. 
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SUGGESTED JOB TASKS* 

1. Assembling 

A, Gross 

1. Nuts and bolts 
2# Washers and bolts 
5^ Leather goods , 

B. Small 

1* Plastic toys 

2# Key chains 

5* Costume Jewelry 

^. Printed material 

!!• Collating by 

A. Size 

B. Color 

C. Number 

D. Alphabet 

III. Folding 



Skills 






1. Halves 






2. Quarters 






3. Thirds 






4, Diagonally 






5. Horizontally 






Objects 






1. Paper napkins 


6. 


Dish towels 


2. Cloth napkins 


7. 


Dish cloths 


3^ Pace cloths 




Pillow cases 


4. Hand towels 




Sheets 


5. Bath tcv;els 


10. 


Blankets 



*Many of these job tasks may be integrated into arts 
and crafts or other classes; or they may be set up as an 
independent class that may be assigned to those who need 
specific training in these areas, or as an elective for 
any student. 
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0. Article production 

1. Paper boxos 4. 

2# Bedside boxes 5* 

5« Envelopes 6. 

IV. Lacing 

A. Shoes 

B. Cards 

C. leather items 

V. Matching 

A. Color and design 

1. Yarn 4. 

2. Thread 5. 
5- Fabric 6. 

B. Identical pairs 

1. Socks • 4. 

2. Earrings 5. 
5« Gloves Go 

0. Related pairs 

1. Nuts and bolts 4. 

2. Silverware 5* 
3« Cups and saucers 

VI^ Measuring and Cutting Materials 

A. Yarn 

B. Tvdne 

C. Wire 

Yard or piece goods 
E. Paper 

VII. Mounting 

A. Picture 

B. Display boards 

VIII. Packaging in 

A. Bundles 

!♦ Newspapers 



Party hats 
Flowers 
Drinking cups 



Paint chips 
Ribbon 

Wrapped paper 

Shoe strings 

Shoes 

Hose 

Sugar and creamer 

Salt and pepper shakers 
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2» Magazines 
5. Clothes 

B. Large bags 

1. Clothing 

2. Laundry 

C. Small bags 

1. Toys 

2. Nails 
5« Screws 

D. Small boxes 

1. Discs 

2. Paper clips 

E. Large boxes 

1. Books 

2. Plastic dishes 
P. Envelopes 

1. Large, clasp seal 

2. Small, glue seal 

3. Money rollers 

IX, Shelving 

A. Books 

B. Canned goods 

C. Boxes 

D. Dishes ' 

E. Linens 

X. Sorting 

A. Color and hue 

1. Yarn and thread 

2. Flowers 
5. Discs 

B. Shape and design 

1. Geometric shapes 
2* Washers 
5. Nuts 

4. Boxes 
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4. Wooden slats 



Towels 



4. 
5. 



5. 
6. 

6. 
7. 



Nuts and bolts 
Washers 



Paint chips 

Ribbon 

Beads 

Silverware and dishes 
Soft drink bottles 
Buttons 



Length and thicknesses 

1. Dowel rods 

2. Lumber 

3. Screws and nails 
D. Value 

1. Coins 

2. Paper money 



stacking 


A. 


Magazines 


B. 


Books 


C. 


Papers 


D. 


Cards 


E. 


Dishes 


F. 


linens 


G. 


Boxes 


H. 


Canned goods 


I. 


Cardboard boxes 


Stapling 


A. 


Scratch pads 


B. 


Color chips 


0. 


Swatches 


D. 


Collated materials 


E. 


Materials to cards 



^. Laces 

5. Pipe cleaners 

5. Tokens 

4. Trading stamps 
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SUGGESTED TYPES OP ON-THB-JOB TRAINING AND 
JOB PLACEMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 



I. Animal Hospital 

A. Gleaner 

B. Feeder 

0. Exercise boy 

II. Cabinet Shop 

A. Sweeper 

B. Sander 

G. Lathe operator 

D. Paint and stain 

E. Delivery boy and pick-up boy 

F. Finish furniture 

G. Polish 

III. City Pound 

A. Feeder 

B. Cleaner 

IV. Department Store 

A. Clean up " , 

B. Stock 

C. Gift wrap 

D. Runner 

E. Soda fountain counter helper 

F. Messenger 

G. Window set arranger 

H. Elevator operator 

V. Factory Helper 

A. Disassembly and salvage 

B. Assembly line worker 

C. Clean up 

VI. Garage Mechanic Helper 

A. Clean floors^ work areas, and tools 
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INSTRUCT IOI;AL OBJECTIVES 



HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 

» 

By the end of the high school program, a student should 
be able to perform the following tasks: 

1. Demonstrate proficiency in home care techniques > as 
measured by his ability to use correctly and effi- 
ciently home care applicance, utensils, and tools. 

2. Explain clearly and accurately the need for clean- 
liness in the home. 

3. Apply good health concepts in his daily routine as 
measured by his state of health. 

4. Demonstrate proficiency in basic sevdng skills by 
constructing a completely usable product (dress, 
pillow, curtain, toy) from beginning to end without 
the aid of a teacher. , 

5. Identify the types of activities available to him in 
the community and at home for worthwhile use of 
leisure time, 

6. Describe the "roles of family members at home, worlf, 
and in the community. 

7. Plan, cook, and serve a nutritious meals while uti- 
lizing proper health and safety measures, manners, and 
correct talbe settings. 

8. Recognize that stores often compensate for sale 
items by raising other food prices and explain the 
economic advantages of comparison shopping. 

9. Discuss effective v/ays of compensating for lack of 
appliances in the home. 

10. Plan ways of attractively furnishing a home on a low 
budget . 

11. Discuss advantages and disadvantages of renting 
versus buying. 

12. Demonstrate an understanding of the importance of 
pre-natal care. 

13. Identify the basic physical and emotional needs of 
babies and children, and recognize potential safety 
hazards to children in the home. 

14. Outline basic clothing needs, and explain the proper 
care of clothing. 

15. Write a complete and reasonable budget for a given 
salary. 

16. Arrange competently for utilitico when moving from, 
or to another area, and plan for exponseo for rent, 
damage, and utility deposits. 

17. Recognize the major signs of illness and be aware 
of prevention methods. 

18. Demonstrate ability to follow doctors' orders. 
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VOCATIONAL MATH 

1* Demonstrate proficiency in the basic arithmetic skills 

and in the application of those skills to practical 

situations. ♦ 
2. Discuss clearly credit buying, its prices, and the 

dangers of overspending. 
3- Discuss the processes of borrovang money and the price 

paid for borrowing. 
4. Identify major and minor expenditures in daily living 

and incorporate them in a working budget. 
5« Identify means of investing savings. 

6. Demonstrate proficiency in handling all aspects of a 
checking account and discuss dangers of spending money 
one does not have. 

7. Demonstrate correct usage of thermometers. 

8. Demonstrate practical use of measurement. 

9. Describe the use of fractions in daily situations. 

10. Demonstrate his ability to tell time correctly and use 
time in problem solving. 

11. Demonstrate accuracy in making change. 

12. Explain things to watch for in buying a car. 

15- Explain terms associated with car ownership such as 
guarantee, v/arranty, title, registration. 

1^. Explain the services of the post; office so that he dis- 
plays confidence in using the most common services. 

15. Classify and describe types of insurance. 

16. Describe and define types of automobile insurance and 
the factors affecting cost. 

1?. Identify and define all items on the Statement of 

Earnings stub of a paycheck. 
18. Demonstrate proficiency in maintaining a savings account. 



SCIENCE 

1. Explain the relationsliip between plants and animals so 
that their interpendence is shown. 

2. Identify the uses of plants and animals to man^ 

5. Recognize the necessary conditions for a fire and possi- 
ble fire hazards. 

^. Discuss fire prevention measures. 
5* Identify the different types of extinguishers for 
different tjrpes of fires. 

6. Identify major causes of pollution, and demonstrate an 
awareness of his individual part in pollution prevention. 

7p Recognize the physical position earth occupies in the 
tmiverse. 

8. Use adequate safety measures in dealing with electricity. 

9. Recognize potential danger signs in electrical appli- 
ances. 



VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 



1. Read on a level commensurate vdth his mental age. 

2. Spell accurately vocationally related words. 

5. Identify andfdefine the list of useful signs (found at 
the end of tne high school section). 

4. Complete accurately a variety of application forms. 

5. Express liimself clearly in conversation vath peers and 
adults. 

6. Demonstrate ability to locate information in various 
common references such as phone books, newspapers, 
school library, and dictionary. 

7« Demonstrate good aural comprehension by following direc- 
tions or responding correctly to questions. 

8. Write legible friendly letter and thank you note. 

9. Express himself clearly in vn?itten language and demon- 
strate an ability to apply v/riting to practical uses 
such as filling out forms, sales slips, and applications 

10. Demonstrate proper usage of the telephone in social 
and business situations. 

11. Show logical tliinking by accurate problem solving^ 

12. Show an interest in reading for pleasure. 

VOCATIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES 

1. Explain clearly how heredity and environment affect 
his personality. 

2. Understand and cope with his emotions and attitudes. 
5. Discuss analytically pertinent facts about three jobs. 

in which he is interested, 

4. Identify and explain four methods of seeking a job. 

5. Demonstrf te proficiency end confidence in interviewing 
for a job. 

6. Demonstrate social adequacy in peer and adUlt relation- 
ships, 

?. Define the qualities of a good citizen. 

8. Discuss major events, 

9. Demonstrate proficiency in the motor skills and aca- 
demic skills particular to his intended vocation. 

10. Define, locate, and tell the function of major public 
facilities. 

11. Arrange adequate inter and intra-city transportation. 

12. Discuss personality traits conducive to obtaining and 
holding a job, 

15. Identify procedures for registering to vote and voting. 
1^. Demonstrate adequate competoncy in handling emergencies, 

and identify appropriate places to seek help in various 

situations. 

15. Plan a workable vacation schedule and realistic budget, 
including provisions for stopping mnil , ntil -i -h-i rr. , find 
other pre-vacation rooponr-ihi 1 Ita es. 
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Success in the preceding objectives will be evaluated 
by means of teacher-made tests or teacher observation^ or 
other appropriate measures^ 

x-1 A maoority of students vdll perform these 

objectives vath 90% success according to indi- 
vidual level of intellectual functioning. 

75% of the students will perform these objectives 
with 80% success according to individual level 
of intellectual functioning. 

x-5 90% of the students will perform these objectives 
with 70% success according to individual level 
of intellectual functioning. 



VOOACPIONAL I: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 



Caring for Home and Fsiiully 

A. Improving the hoTi?; 
Xo Choosing coiora 

2.. Arranging ramishinic\y functionally 
5« Hepairi.^.o^ a>id maiutai'iing the hora-a 
^4, Caxang for the yexd BEST COPY 

B- Caring for family clothes 
1. Buying wisely 
2* Taking care of the clothes 

a. Washing dv .Utering 

b. Dry cleaning e» Ironing 
c« Mending 

0. Preparing end servj.ng fa^^I.ly ifleal^ 

1. Developing nutritional conci>p*;3 
?.n Loainirg to plan uenus 

a. Id:»n.uing for three meals n day 

bo Planning food list for grocery shopping 

.Learning to prepare Bieals 

a» Judging the correct quantity 

b* Using leftovers 

Freezing certain foods 
Learn?. :)g to sr^rvo faiaily ?T^,eals 

a. Necessary plates and flatware 

b. Correct setting 

c. Mariners 

5» Backyard meals 
Dn Developing pride 

1,. Taking pride in the appearance of the hon^e 

2. Taking pride in family members 
Basic sewing skills 

lo Sewing by hand 

2, Mending 

5. Simple emoroidery 
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a# Pillow cases 
b# Napkins 
o# Quilts 
4# Learning to use the sevdng machine 

II • Improving Self 

A* Practicing health habits 
It Improving appearance 
a* Physical 

1) Daily cleanliness 

2) Skin care 

3) Hair cut and style 
X>. Personal - clothes 

1) Appropriate dress - styles 

2) Neatness 

2. Understanding relationship between eating 
habits ^and health 
a. Preventing illness 

\>. Effect on general physical appearance 
o. Influence on energy/efficiency level 
Understanding relationship between sleep 
and health 

a» Preventing illness 
h. Influence on energy/efficiency level 
c. Effect on disposition 
4# Maintaining health 

a. Prevention of disease 

1) Innoculation , 

2) Proper health habits 
' b* Recognition of disease 

1) Regular check-ups 

2) Symptoms 

c. Care 

1) Home 

2) Professional 

d. Community health 

1) Health services 
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2) Spread of disease 

3) Responsibilities to others 
5. Drugs and drug abuse 

a. Narcotics 

b. Dangers 

1) Physic logical 

2) Legal aspects 
B. Utilizing leisure time 

1. Activities available for participation and 
observation at home 

a. Selection of activities 

b. Selection of compemons 

c. Selection of appropriate time for doing 

d. Consideration of cost, spacQ, materials, 
place ' • 

2. Activities available for participation and 
observation in the community 

a. Selection of activities 

b. Selection of companions 

c. Selection of appropriate time for doing 

d. Consideration of cost, space, materials, 
place 

VOCATIONAl. II: HOME ALTD FAMILY LIVING 

I. Studying the Family and Its Function 

A. Distinguishing family members 

1, Identifying members of the immediate household 

2. Identifying relatives 

II. "Understanding the Roles of Family Members 

A. Role of both parents 

1. Pass on culture 

2. Provide model of family unit 

3. Religious instruction 
Sex instruction 
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5* Security 
6. Happiness 
B. Understanding role of the father 

1. Accepting responsibilities at home 
a. Household helper 
Home maintenance 
c. Management 

Care and rearing of children 
e» Provide male model 
2l# Accepting responsibility away from home 

a. Vfage earner 

b. Civic duties 

C» Understanding role of the mother 

1. Assuming responsibilities at home 
a. Feeding the family 

b* Housecleaning chores 

c. Clothing the family 

d. Shoppii^ for the family 

e. Child care and rearing of children 

f. Care of the sick 

6« Provide female model 

2. Assuming responsibilities away from home 

a. Supplemental wage earner 

b. Community activities 
Adjustments of mother-only or father-only 

£• Understanding role of the children 
1. Helping with home tasks 
2» Sharing responsibilities 

3. Respecting and obeying home rules and 
regulations 

a. Curfews 

b. Going steady 

c. Dating 

4. Getting along with others 

5* Remembering special occasions (birthdays, 
anniversaries ) 

o 
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6* Respecting family customs and traditions 

7. Participating in community activities 

8. Participating in school activities 

a. Sports d. Elections 

b. Clubs e. Campaigns 
c* Projects 

9. Caring for and respecting property 

a. Private 

b. Community 

c. School 

III. Getting Food 

A. Understanding basic sources of food 

B. Transporting food to the community 

C. Shopping at different food stores 

1. Comparison shopping 

2. Best values 

D. Surveying Jobs at types of food stores 

E. Obtaining food at restaurants and cafeterias 

F. Delivering food to the home 

IV. Preparing and Serving Food 

A. Buying 

B. Preparing nutritious food 

C. Planning low cost nutritional meals 

D. Planning refreshments for a party 

E. Learning safe and correct operation of kitchen 
equipment 

F. Classes of foods 

G. Learning nutritional values - basic mineral 
requirements 

1. Vitamins 

2. Calories 

H* Storage and care of foods 

I. Cleaning up - proper garbage disposal 

J. Using appropriate service and good manners 

1. Understanding use and function of implements 



2. Practicing attractive table setting 

5. Using good manners 

4. Developing good habits 

5* Pleasant mental environment at meals 

V. Housing 

A. Understanding purposes of shelter 
1. Protection 

2» Security 

5* Comfort 

4# Pleasant refuge 

5* Base for daily living 

B. Studying types of dwellings 

C. Learning about people who build houses 

B. Learning about people who maintain houses 
E. Developing efficiency in housekeeping tasks 





Mopping 


2. 


Sweeping 


5. 


Dusting 


4. 


VacuiMing 


5. 


Cleaning bathrooms 


6. 


Making beds 


7. 


Washing and drying dishes 


8. 


Cleaning mirrors and windov/s 


9. 


Cleaning metals 



F. Maintaining and repairing 

1. Learning skills necessary for maintenance 
a. Simple electrical repairs 

2. Calling appropriate services when needed 
5. Keeping the yard 

a. Landscaping skills 

b. Using and caring for equipment 

VI. Sewing 

A# Using and caring for equipment 
B. Making simple garments 
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1. Fabric selection 

2. Pattern selection 

a. Fitting 

b. Adjusting 

5. Reading and interpreting patterns 

4. Pattern layout 

5. Marking 

6. Cutting 
?• Sewing 

VII. Learning About Infant and Child Care 

A. Understanding basic needs of babies and children 

1. Physical needs 

2. Emotional needs 

B. Establishing habits 
1. How babies learn 

C. Bathing and dressing 

D. Arranging oliildren^s parties 
E/ Entertaining children 

1. Songs, poems, riddles 

2. Story-telling 

5« Gaines, puzzles, creative activities 

4. Reading stories 

VIII. Grooming 

A. Practicing cleanliness 

B. Improving personal appearance 

IX. Expanding Health Concepts 

A. Studying communicable diseases 

1. Types 

2. Control and prevention 

3. Incidence in childhood 

B. Learning about alcohol, narcotics, and tobacco 

1. Effects 

2. Cost 

C. Learning about Venereal Disease 

D. Keeping healthy 
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VOCATIONAL III: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 

Developing Infant and Child Care 

A* Understanding pre-natal care 

1. Importance of proper medical care and diet 

2. Mother* s dress 
5. Layette planning 
^» Infant furniture 
At the hospital 

1. How babies are born 

2. The doctor's care 

5. Mother's stay at the hospital 
0. Coming hone 

1. Help from grandmother 

2. Baby's visitors 
Understanding infant care 

!• Physical' needs (feeding, sleeping, rest, 
exercise> protection, doctor, periodic 
medical check) 

2. Etaotional needs (parents response to child - 
warmth, cuddling, talking, playing, etc.) 

3. Special physical care 

a. Need for cleanliness 

Sterilising utensils 
c. Care of child - daily bath, care of hair, 

nails, etc. 

d* Feeding - preparation of formula, bottle 
feeding, breast feeding, baby fools, 
proper diet - need for fluids 

e* Dressing baby - layette, cleanliness of 
clothings over-dressing and under-dressing 

f. Growth and development - basic physical 

0 

and mental stages of development 

4. Social needs (play with others, discipline) 

5. Building desir^h^e habits 



E. Problems of health 

!• Preventive measures 

a* Keep poisonous materials locked up 
h. Read labels on medicines 

c. Keep sharp obdects out of reach 

d. Adequate rest 

e. Clothing 

f. Diet 

2. Recognizing childhood diseases 

a» Symptoms of most common diseases 

b. Checking temperatures 

c# Health agencies 

d* How to follow doctor's orders 

Housing the Family 

A* Kno\d.ng essential items in the home 
1. Major appliances 

a. Buying 

b. Doing without 
2# Room furnishings 

a. Buying at a store 

b. Do it yourself - refinishing and antiquing 

1) Navy Surplus Store 

2) Salvation Army 

5) Waterfront Mission 
5» Floor coverings 
Bo Improving the home 

1. Color 

2. Functional and attractive arrangement 
5. Repair and maintenance skills 

^. Yard 

5. Decorating 

a. Use of lampj pictures 

b. Plants and flowers 

c. Decorator pillows 
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C. Renting 

1. Apartments 

2. Trailers 
3* Houses 

Respect and care for property of others 

5. Advantages ^ 
6* Disadvantages 

Buying 

!• Equity 

2. Advantages 

5» Disadvantages 

III« Selecting and Caring 

Pi. Extending basic sewing skills 
B. Naming types of clothing 
G. Choosing clothes vasely 

!• Appropriate to occasion 

2. Appropriate to season 

3» . Line and 'trim 

4. Color 

5* Cost 

6. Understanding tags 
?• Where to buy 

a. Department stores 

b* Second-hand stores 
8. How to buy 
9# Wardrobe needs 
D* Caring for clothing 

!• Home laundering - sorting, cleaning materials 
2* Spot cleaning - agent s> methods 
3* Pressing 

4. Using commercial facilities 
5* Ironing, folding, and hanging 
6* Storing clothes 
E» Advantages of sewing own clothes 
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IV. Expanding the Preparation and Serving of Food 

A. Expanding nutritional concepts 

B. Planning menus 

C. Preparing meals 

D. Reviewing origin of foods and their uses 
V. Improving Performance of Household Tasks 

A. Extending basic skills 

B. Developing pride in appearance of home 

VI. Drugs and Drug Abuse 

A. Narcotics 

B. Dangers 

VOCATIONAL IV: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 
Living In a Family 

A. Understanding courtship and marriage 
1. Choosing a mate 

a. Desirable qualities 

b. Undesirable qualities 

c. Accepting marital responsibilities 

B. Practicing acceptable behavior 
Co Understanding good qualities of a home 

D. Controlling family size 

E. Divorce and separation 

Budgeting 

A. Housing 

1. Upkeep 

2. Taxes 
5« Improvement 

4. Insurance 

5. Utilities 

B. Food and clothing 
1. Percentage set aside for food 

ERLC 



I. 



II. 



2# Evaluation of olothing advertisements 

3. Evaluation of clothing departments 

4. How to save on clothing costs 
0. Making good use of money 

1. Various ways to purchase 

a. Cash 

b. Charge account 
o. Installment plan 

d. Loans 

e. Dangers, price paid for, advantages and 
disadvantages of each 

2. Vfays of budgeting 
3* Sales 

a. Validity 

b«" Seasonal buying 
Budgeting for 
1* Taxes " 

2. Transportation 

a. Gasoline d. Maintenance 

^ b. Oil e. License 

c. Tires f. Insurance 

3. Gifts 

4. Subscriptions 
5» Other fees 

6. Insurance 

7. Recreation 

8. Vacation 
9« Education 

10. Emergencies 

11. Medical costs 

12. Savings 

13* Barber shop, beauty shop 
III. Moving 

A. Utilities 

1. Getting electricity turned on and off 
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2. Arranging for gad 

5. Arranging for telephone service 

4. Deposits on above three 

B. Rent in advance 

1. Damage deposit 

2. Cleaning deposit 

C. Moving fumittire 

1. Renting a trailer 

2. Commercial movers 

a. Listing valuables * 

b. Insurance 

IV. Home Nursing 

A. Signs of illness 



1. 


Tiredness 


2. 


Skin 


5. 


Ears 


4. 


Nose 


5. 


Throat 


6. 


i^es 


7. 


Digestion 


8. ' 


Bowels 


9. 


Pain 


10. 


Temperatxire 


The 


sick room 


1. 


Need for cleanliness 


2. 


How we keep from spreading germs 


Use 


of the thermometer 


1. 


How to take someone's temperature 


2. 


Care of the theimometer 



4 



D, What to do when a person becomes ill 

1. Put to bed 

2. Take temperature 

3. Call doctor 

^. Write dovm doctor's instructions, and follow 
them 

er|c "^^ 



Communicable diseases 

1. Protecting yourself and others from infection 
Care of the sick room 
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SAJIPLE ACTIVITIES 



Guide students to discover ways by which young people 
waste money, contrast necessities and luxuries in a teen- 
agers life* 

Prepare descriptions of three families with differences 
in number of family members, age and sex, and activities. 
Have the class analyze how the three families differ and 
explain how these differences will be likely to affect the 
food purchases by the family • 

Show film on table manners. Discuss situations and 
relate how these might influence an individual's acceptance 
in a groups 

Distribute simple recipes. Point out the information 
given in a recipe. Demonstrate and develop a list of 
measurements^ abbreviations > and preparation terms as 
recipes are used in the lab experiences. 



VOCATIONAL I: MATIDSMATICS 

Developing Arithmotic Skills 

A. Reinforcing fundamental processes 

Improving skills in addition and subtraction 
of simple fractions 

0. Improving concept of basic processes through 
word problems - when to add> subtract ^ etc. 

D. Introducing decimals and percents 

E. Developing two-digit divisor with remainder 
Developing reasoning in arithmetic 

1. Simple word problems 

Using Functional Arithmetic 

A. Buying 

1. Using a credit card 

a. Open charge 

b. Revolving charge 
2« Taking out a loan 

a. Interest rates 

b. Monthly payments 
5. Paying installment 

a. Down payment 

b. Mojithly payment 
B* Budgeting 

!• Source of income 
a. Wages 
bt Pension 

c* Unemployment compensation 
d. Insurance 

2. Expenditures 
a« Savings 
b# Taxes 

1) Federal 

2) State 

3) Property 



0. Food 

Clothing 

e. Shelter 

1) Rent or mortgage payments 

2) Utilities 

3) Upkeep 

f. Health and personal appearance 

1) Medical and dental costs 

2) Barber shop and/or beauty shop 

g. Transportation 

1) Purchase payments 

2) Maintenance 

3) Insurance 

h. Investment of savings 

1) Savings bonds 

2) Cash savings 

3) Real estate 

^) Life insurance 
Understanding checking account 

1. Types 

a. Regular 

b. Special 

2. Advantages 

a. Little need to carry cash 

b. Safe place for faoney 

c. Checks sent safely by mail 

d. Permanent record 
5. Disadvantages 

ao Danger of overspending * 
b. Legal repercussion of bad checks - credit 
rating 
^» Opening an account 

a. Signature card 

b. Initial deposit 
5« Making deposits 

a. Deposit slips 
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b. Receipt 
c# Check book stub 
6. Written numbers 
?• Writing a check 
d. Taking someone's check 
^. Endorsing 
10* Bank statements 
D. Measuring time 

1. Understanding time 

a. Hours/day 

b. Days /week 

c. Days /month 

d. Weeks/year 

2. Using ordinal numbers to 31st for the calendar 

3. Translating dates to numerical form 



VOCATIONAL II: MATHEMATICS 

Developing Math Skills 

A. fbqpanding use of temperature 

1. Reading thermometers 

2. Reinforce freezing^ boiling 
3* Use of thermometers 

a# Weather 

b. Cooking - meat» candy 

c. Medical 

d. Thermostat 

« 

e . Oven 

B» Expanding skills in fractions 

1. Using fractions in classroom activities 
2* Changing to equivalent fractions 

C. Developing percents and decimals - change percent 
to decimals 

D. Introducing square measurements 
1 ♦ Inch 

2. Foot 
5* Yard 



£• Using timo in problem solving 
Ft Approximating measures 

1. Acceptable times to approximate 

a. Distance (inch, foot, yard, mile) 

b. h. Quantities (dry, fluid) 
G. Reinforcing fundamental processes 

Continued' reasoning and Judgment in arithmetic 

1. Word problems 

Using Vocational Math 

A. Making use of advertisements (alert to wording) 

1 . Ir r e gul aj?s , sec onds 

2. Plus trade-in 

3. Factory rejects 

4. Close out 

5» Up (as, $5.00 and up) 
6. Quitting business sale 
?• Discount houses 
8* All sales final 

^. Buy one, get second one for a penny 

B. Buying from a catalog 

1. Advantages 

2. Di s ad van t age s 

3. Stores selling by catalog 
^. Filling out order blanks 

5. Returning merchandise 

C. Banking services 

1* Safety deposit boxes 
2. Financial advice 
5. Money orders 
4* Traveler checks 

5. Loans 

a# Personal loan 
h. Real estate loan 

c. Commercial loan 

d. Agricultural loan 

6. Checking account 
7* Savings account 
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VOCATIONAL IIIi MATHEMATICS 



Developing Skills 

A. Using multiplication and division vdth woney 

B. Stressing speed and accuracy in making change 

C. Making use o£ decimals and per uwnts in real 
situations 

D. Developing use of square inch, foot^ yard 

E. Achieving maximum level in fundamental processes 

F. Classifying and coding (recognising class 
commonalities) 

G. Developing comprehension through puzzles^ mazes 
(establishing logical relationships) 

EL Adding and subtracting mix^d fractions 

I# Changing fractions to decimals and per cents 

Using Vocational Kath 

A. Buying vdsely 
1. Car 

a. Where to purchase 

b* Information about car agencies 

1) New 

2) Used 

5) Private property 

c. Things to look for when purchasing 

d. Things to look out for 
e» Terms to know 

1) Guarantee 

2) Warranty ^ ' 
5) Financing 

^) Bill of sales 

5) Registration 

6) Title 
2* Furniture 

a. Style 

b. Cost 

c. Payments 
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d. Where to buy 

e. Quality 

1) Construction 

2) Pinish 

5) Upholstery 
3. Major appliances 
a» New 

b. Used . . 

c. Other factors 

1) Warranty 

2) Guai'antee 

3) Reputation of brand names 
B. Learning about postal services 

1. Savings bond , , 

2. Honey order 

3. Postage 

a. Weight 

b. Insurance 

c. Type of delivery 

4. Wrapping packages ■ 

VOCATIONAL IV: MATHEMATICS 



I. Developing Math Skills 

A. Reading and \mderstanding simple graphs 

B. Co-jiputing averages 

C. Achieving maximum level in fundamental processes 

D. Developing time and measurements through word problems 

II, Using Vocational Math 

A. Learning about insurance 
1. Automobile 

a. Public liability or bodily injury 

b. Property damage 

c. Collision 

d. Deductible clause 

O -58- 
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e# Comprehensive 

f . Medical payments 

g. Factors which contribute to cost of 
insurance 

K* Selecting desirable agency 
2* life 

3# Medical and hospital 
B. Understanding pay check 
1* Gross pay 
2# Deductions 

a. Social Security 

b. Income tax 

c. Union dues 

d. State tax 
e» Insurance 

f. Retirement 

g. Credit Union 
5- Net pay 

^. Overtime 

a. Time and half 

b. Double time 

III. Review of Checking Account 

A# Relationship between checks and money 
B. Spelling numbers one to hundred 
0, Legal requirements and penalties related to check 
writing 

D* Responsibilities related to having an account 
E. Processes from writing a check to processing by bank 
Information needed in bookkeeping 

1. Balance 
2o Deposits 

5» Service charge 

Types of checking accounts 

1« Regular 

2. Special 
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H. Advantages 

!• Disadvantages 

J# Opening an account 

K. Making a deposit 

L. Writing a check 

VI. Endorsing 

N. Bookkeeping 

0. Bank statements 

IV. Savings Account 

A, Advantages 

B. Disadvantages 
0. Interest 

D. Deposits 

E. Withdrawals 

MATHEMATICS: SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 

1. Figure out costs of materials for homemaking projects* 

2. Measure materials for craft projects. Compute amount 
needed for whole group. 

5. Compare hourly, monthly, weekly salaries^ 

^^. Figure out salaries for part-time or summer o^bs. 
5# Make out a budget for family. Make up experience prob- 
lems from this. 

6. Make up problems in installment buying. 

7# Make up problems related to car upkeep costs. 

8. Figure out sales taxes and learn to use sales tax chart* 

9. Compute time, spread distance, miles per gallon, miles 
per hour, total cost of a trip, etc* 

10. Read gauges, speedometer, thermometer. 

11. Do sample problems in installment and discount buying. 

12. Figure out how to double, triple or make one-half of 
a recipe. 
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VOCATIONAL I: SOCIAL STUDIES 
!• You and Your Personality 

A. Self discovery 

1. Autobiography 

2. Discussion of ^ 

a. goals 

b. traits 

04 achievements 

d. contributions 

e. resources 
f* success 

B. Personality 

1. How formed - heredity and environment 

2. Traits 

a* Desirable 
b. Undesirable 

c* Modification of undesirable traits 
5« Appearance 
a« Posture 

b. Cleanliness 

c. Good grooming 

d. Clothi^ng 

C. Coping with emotions and attitudes 

1. Toward self 

2. Towai^ fajmily 
5* Toward friends 

4. Toward school, schoolmates 

5. Toward oob 

a. Authority 

b. Co-workers 
c» Subordinates 

6. Toward future family 

a. Responsibility 

b. Child beating 

II* Learning About Jobs 

O A. Investigating jobs (See Guide to Jobs for the Mentally 
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1. Sales 

2. Clerical 
3# Domestic 

4. Food services 

5* Building services 

6. Horticulture 

7. Fishery 

8. Forestry 

9» Food products * 

10* Production of lumber and lumber products 

11. Production of paper and paper products 

12. Construction 

13. Trades and services 

B. Getting a job 

1. Seeking 

a* Newspaper 

b. Employment agencies (private, state) 

c. Friends and relatives 

d. School principal^ teacher, counselor 

e. Vocational rehabilitation 

2. Qualifying 

a. Physical examination 

b. Required tests 

c. Required skills - education 

5. Applying 

a. Written applications 

b. Interviews 

c. References 
Considering 

a. Working conditions 

b. Location vs^.. 

c. Fringe benefits 

d. Opportunity to advance 

C. Holding a Job 
1. Attendance 
2s Punctuality 
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3. Initiative 

4t Quality of work 

5. Relationships 

a# jEinployers- employees 
Co-workers 

III. Developing Relationships 

A. Choosing friends 

1. Learning why friends are needed 

2. Being a friend 

3* Selecting friends 

a. Desirable qualities 

b. Common interests 

B. Being responsible to friends and neighbori. 

C. Dating 

1. Social expectations 
a# Emotions 

b. Responsibility 

c. Manners 

2. Appropriate activities 

D. Being a good citizen in the community 

1. Qualities of a good citizen 
a# Cooperativeness 

b. Dependability 

0. Responsibility 
d* Loyalty 

e. Courtesy 

f. Safety 

g* Trustworthiness 
h. Patriotism 

1. Acceptance of all individuals 

2. Privileges as a citizen 

$. Using facilities in the community 
Being a good citizen in the school 

1. Orientation to school and personnel 

2. Knowledge of clubs 



Assistance to school (library, office aides) 
4* Knowledge of school rules and reasons for rules 

IV. Practicing Group Responsibilities 

Ji. Sportsmanship 

B. Leadership 

C. Fellowship 

D. Cooperation 

E. Fairness 

F. Honesty 

V. Current Events 
VI. Part Time Jobs 

A. Babysitting 

1. What to know 

a. Information for emergencies 

b. Feeding, clothing instructions 

c. Special do's and don't's 

d. \^ere parents can be reached 

e. Establishment of expected wages 

2. Safety 

a. Never leave baby alone 

b. Getting help for sickness 

c. Bathing baby 

d. Being escorted home late at night 
5« Entertainment and care 

a. Changing diapers 

b. Children's games 

c. Reading stories 

B. Newsboy 

1 • Hours 

2. Transportation 
5. Salary 

C. Bagboy . 

1 . Hours 

2. Salary 



D. Yardboy 

1. Equipmont needed 

2* Wages set ahead of time 
£• Car Wash 

1. Kquipment 

2. Soliciting business 

VOCATIONAL II: SOCIAL STUDIES 
Introduction to Vocations 

A^ Surveying o.f typos of Jobs suitable to ability and 
interest 

B. Identifying skills needed for each Job 

1. Tools and equipment for specific Jobs 

2. Appropriate dress for specific Jobs 

C. Exploring working conditions 
!♦ Time on Job 

2. Environment 

3* Employer- employee relationships 

4. Employee-* employee relationships 

5. Supervision 

6. Calendar month in relation to work 

a. Working days 

b. Holidays 

c. Shiftwork 

s. Jobs related to seasons 
Learning to Live in a Community 

A. Knowledge of life in the neighborhood 

1. Food district 

a. Grocery stores 

b. Dairy 

c. Baker;;r 

d. Markets 

2. Churches 
Neighborhood groups 
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Community government 

1. City helpers (firemen^ policemen, sanitation 
v/orkers, Red Cross) 

III. Current Events 
IV. Reinforcing the Practice of Desirable Characterizations 

A. Cooperation 

1. Promptness 

2. Acceptance of criticism 

3. Helpfulness 

4. Courtesy to authority 

B. Practicing good attitudes and manners 

1. Cheerfulness 

2. Good manners 
3^ Respectfulness 

4. Acceptable language 

5. Social behavior 

, VOCATIONAL III: SOCIAL STUDIES " 

I. Exploring Vocations 

A. Reinforcing knowledge and skills previously learned 
1% Job applications 

2. Appropriate dress and appearance 

3. Interview procedures 

4. Satisfying relationships with employer, 
employees 

5* Porras and applications 

B. Evaluating personal qualities for the Job 

1, Einotional stability and social adjustment 

a. Self-control 

b. Respect for authority 

c. Cheerfulness 

d. Punctuality 

e. Accepting responsibility 

f. Accepting instructions and criticism 



g. Honesty, truthfulneso, truatv/orthiness 

h. Ability" t6 complete a Job 
i* Manners 

J. , Interest 
2. Physical development and health 
5» Manual dexterity 
4» Academic proficiency 
Studying Jobs in detail 

Characteristics of specific Jobs 

a. Nature of work 

b. Skills required 

c. Training needed 

d* Tools and equipment 

2. Working conditions 

a. Hours 

. b. Environment 

c. Other employees 

d. Supervision 

e. Expenses while working 

3. Benefits 
a* Pay 

b. Eetirement pensi-ons 

c. Vacation 

d. Sick leave 

e. Credit Union 

f. Savings 
g* Insurance 

1) Hospital 

2) Life 

5) Unemployment 
h* Joining a union 

i. Strikes 

J. Social Security and Social Security Act 
k. Tenure 

1. Opportunities for advancement 
m. Vorkmans Compensation 



Relating Health to the Job 

A* Expanding concepts of food and eating habits 

1. Illness prevention 

2. Weight control 

5« Efficiency - or lack of 
B. Understanding the function of posture 

1. Job performance 

2. Health 
Appearance 

C* Understanding relationship of sleep and rest 

1. Illness prevention 

2. Efficiency - or lack of 
5. Congeniality 

4. Dependability 
D. Understanding disease and illness 

1. Recognition 

2. Prevention 
3* Results 

4. Resistance 

a. Check-ups 

b. Inoculations 
Studying community health 

1. Responsibility to other employees 

2. Responsibility of employers to employees 

3. Health practices on the ;job 
Spread of disease 

5. Health services 

6. Yearly examinations 

Studying Civics 

A. Reviewing city and county government 

B. Studying state goverment 

C. Studying patriotism 

1. Flags 

2. Holidays (Columbus Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Lincoln's Birthday, Hemorial Day, Veteran's Day, 
Independence Day, etc. ) 
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5. Obligations of a citizen 
a. Obeying laws 
b# Voting 

c. Supporting self and family 

D. Practicing safety 

1. Learning basic first aid 

2. Practicing safety on the job 

a. Ability to read, interpret - obey safety signs 
\>. Knowing safety rules and regulations 

0. Applying safety rules and regulations 

d. Wearing suitable clothing 

e. Learning proper use of tools and equipment 
5. Civil Defense 

4, Preventing accidents and fires 
a^ In home and community 

b. In recreational activities 

E. Knowing v/hat to do in emergencies 

1. Whom to call 

2. Information to give 

IV. Traveling 

A. Road maps (v/here to obtain, how to use) 

B. Travel agencies 

C. Tour guides 

D. Travel service provided by oil companies 
Travellers checks and credit cards 

P. Making reservations 

1. Planes 

2. Hotels, motels, etc. 

G. Tipping 

H. Bell Hops, Red Caps, etc. 

I. Learning and observing road signs and safety 

J. Safety precautions with money and other personal 

items 
K. Emergencies 
L. Identification 
M. Planning a vacation 
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1. Budgeting for a vacation 
a. Places to go 

Ways of traveling 

c. Length of trip 

d. Servicing car before trip 

e. Food 

f* Entertainment traps 

g* Getting lost on the road 
2# Visiting relatives (do's and donate) 
5. Pre-vacation responsibilities 

a. Notification of whereabouts 

b. Stop newspapers, milk, etc* 
c» Care of mail and pets 

d# Leaving house safe 

1) Close windows 

2) Unplug electrical appliances 

3) Be sure stove and iron are off 
^) Check lights before leaving 

5) Arrange vacation utility service 

Current Events 

VOCATIONAL IV: SOCIAL STUDIES 
Characteristics of Employability 

A. Personal characteristics 

1. Self-expression - communicate , ask for 
assistance , question 

2. Sociability - interest in other employees or 
public 

5« Work independence and initiative - work with- 
out supervision or guidance 

4. Appearance - cleanliness » good manners, neat 
appearance 

5* Teamwork - perform in close cooi^ination with 
other jobs 
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B. Time factors 

X. Pace - perform at a con£sistent rate of speed 
2# Attendance - be reliable in attendance and 
punctuality 

3. Simultaneity - perform several activities at 

or near the same time 
^1-. Timing - perform timed, scheduled activities, be 

aware of time ' 
0. Performance skills 

!• Accuracy - perform vathin well-defined tolerance 
2. Dexterity - make fine manipulations, coordinated 

movements 

5« Choices - select among alternatives, make 
decisions 

A. Directions - follow procedures, instructions 

or directions 
5« Memory - remember locations, procedures, 

nomenclatures 
6. Caution - use care in activities which pose 

personal hazard 
D. Work tolerance 

I0 Repetitiveness - have tolerance for monotony 

or repetition 

2. Perseverence - perform continuosly, over normal 
periods 

3. Stamina - have physical stamina, strength, 
resist fatigue 

Reinforcing knowledge and skills previously learned 

A. Selecting a Job 

1* Analyzing job requirements 

2. Measuring self with requirements 
B# Securing a Job 

1. Job resources 

2« Means of securing a Job 
C* Keeping a Job 
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!• Necessary qualities 

2. Compliance vdth requirements 

III, Acquiring Knowledge of Skills and Qualifications of 
Specific Jobs 

A, Learning needed vocabulary for vocational area 
Using and caring for tools and equipment 

C. Using and caring for materials 

D. Performing tasks related to specific Jobs 

1. Under supervision 

2. Limited supea?vision 
3* Self-directed 

E. Analysis of Job requirements versus capabilities 
and limitations of self 

1. Emotional stability 

2. Physical strength 
Health 

4. Manual dexterity 

5. Peer acceptance 

F. Developing proper attitudes toward criticism and 
evaluation 

1. Unfavorable criticism^ 

2. Constructive criticism 

3. Close supervision 

IV. Utilizing Available Assistance In Community 

A. Recognizing problems 

B. Where to seek help 

1, Police station 

2. Fire department 
3* Ambulance service 

4. Doctors, nurses' register 

5. Red Cross » Salvation Army, Waterfront Mission 

6. Vocational Rehabilitation 

7. Florida Employment Agency 

8. Welfare Department 
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9t Health Department 
10. Churches 

V. Studying Civic Responsibilities 

A. Voting 

Bo Paying taxes 

Ct Social welfare agencies 

Dt Law enforcement agencies 

Et National and world government 

VI. The Law and You 

A. ' Why law 

B. Our courts 

C* Lawyers and legal aid 

D. Legal protection for citizen's rights 

E. Contracts and agreements 
P. Product liability 

G. Your car 

H. Marriage and the law 

I. Buying and ov/ning a home 
J. Death and your will 

K. Traffic laws 

1. Violations 

2. Repercussions 

VII. Current Events 

A. Places in the news 

B. Interdependence or people in the world. 
0» Weather and climate 
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SOCIAL STUDIES: SiiKPLE ACTIVITIES 

1. Class discussion on getting along vath the boss, supeiv- 
visor and fellow workers 

2, Discussion on why it is Just as important to follow as 
to lead 

5. Discussion on marriage and what it means to each person. 
4. Organize leisure time and recreational activities for 

younger family members 
5« Bring in current events that stress civic responsibility 
in the community 

6. Make a list of skills needed to hold a particular Job - 
then evaluate to see if the Job is the right one for you. 

7. Discussion: what is cooperation? 

8. Dramatize giving directions to a new trainee 

9. Make up safety slogans and posters 

10. Discuss which is more important: finding the right Job 
for the person or finding the right person for the Job. 

11. Discuss what "Putting your best foot forward" means at 
an interview. 

12. Practice interviewing techniques for a possible post 
graduation Job. 

15. List all of the things that a Job interviewer looks for 

in a possible employee. 
14. Go to local employment office, fill out application and 

go for any Job interviews available. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES: V/ords to use arid recognize by sight and sound 
(By Senior High level each student should also have a working 
vocabulary specific to his intended vocational field.) 



pex^sonal 


technical 


application 


rotiremoilt 


Gmployment 


hospitalization 


name 


insurance 


last 


sick benefits 


first 


require 


middle 


appreiitice 


maiden 


skills 


address 


professional 


city 


interest 


telephone number 


ability 


birthdate 


physical 


birthplace 


qualities 


height 


ambitious 


weight 


hobbies 


marital status 


advancement 


occupation 


conditions 


educational hiotory 


fringe benefits 


elementary 


expected salary 


vocational 


withholding 


employer 


supervisor 


employment 


assembly 


personal references 


dependable 


quality 


promotion 


qualify 


absenteeism 


Social Security 


eligible 


opportunity 


seniority 


background 


. reputation 


trainee 


employer 


temporary 


employee * 
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VOCATIONAL I: H^GLISH 



!• Reading For Practical Use 

A. Using good reading practices 

Participation in a variety of reading situations 

!• Newspapers and magazines 

2* Forms, bulletins, cards, charts, etc. 

3. Traffic regulations and safety signs 

4. Labels and instructions 

5. Simple diagrams 

0. Location of information to help solve problems 

1. V/here to look for various types of infoimation 

2. Selecting usable information 

D. Gaining constructive knowledge from various reading 
sources 

II. Using Writing 

A. Improving writing techniques 

1. Speed 

2. Legibility 

B. Expanding functional use of writing 

1. Sales slips 

2. Forms and reports 
5« Applications 

4. Letters 

III, Spelling Functional Words 

A. Usually vocationally, related words 

B. Using basic important words for activities of daily 
living 

IV. Using Oral Communications 

A* Developing vocabulary to include vocational require-* 
ments 

B. Improving oral self-expression 

1. Knowing importance of good speech on the ^ob 
2* Getting and giving information 
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G. Improving aural comprehension 

!• Listens for directions and details 
2* Is alert for safety and health 

VOCATIONAL II: ENGLISH 

!• Refining Language Skills 

A. Reading to learn 

1. Following directions 

2. Locating information 



Job 


sources 


1) 


Use of telephone book 


2) 


Family 


5) 


Newspaper 


^0 


Fri ends 


5)- 


Personal search 


6) 


Vocat-ional Rehabilitation 


7) 


State Employment Office 


8) 


Chamber of Commerce 


9) 


Private employment agencies 



Magazines 

c. Books 

d. Maps : . ^ 
e* Charts 

f. Other printed material related to jobs and 
work 

5* Obtaining information 

a. Letters 

b. Perms 

c. Radio and television 

d. Person to person contact 

4* Vocabulary related to vocations 
$• Developmental reading 
B* Writing and spelling 

1. Using cursive and manuscript writings 
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2. Using witing and composition fuactionally 

a. Sentences (punctuation, capital letters, etc, 

b. Brief paragraphs 

c. Letters ' 

1) Business 

2) Personal 

3) Thank you 

4) Invitations' 

3. Learning to spell words related to vocations 

4. Using the dictionary 
C, Coamunicating orally 

1. Person-to persorv- contact 

a. Introductions 

b. Conversations 

c. Courtesies 

d. Interviews (necessary papers to have and in- 
formation to know before going for an 
interview) 

2. Listening to oral information 

a. Remonbenag important facts (radio, T,V., P.A* 
systems, etc.) 

b. Following directions 
3» Telephone usage 

4. Increasing functional vocabulary 

Studying Driver Education 

A. Responsibilities 

B. Skills 

C. Regulations 

D. Laws 

E. Safety 



VOCATIONAL III: KIGLISH 



!• Advancing Roadinf; Skills 

A« Reinforcing basic skills 

B. Increasing fimctional vocabulary related to jobs, 
work 

C. Gaining skill in reading related to jobs and work 
Comprehending, interpreting and evaluation information 

E. Remembering important facts 

P. Reading stories for class guidance 

G. Reasoning - judgement 

1. Problem solving - what to do if? 

2. Sentence completion (logical inference) 

II. Refining V/rit ten Language 

A. Writing 

1. Improving cursive writing 

2. Developing pride in vn^itten work 
3* Simple dictation 

4, Developing procedures in making out sales slips, 
restaurant orders, etc.; studying Jobs in which 
one might have to make out slips, orders, etc* 

5« Reinforcing functional skills 

a. Paragraphs 

b. Letters 
0. Forms 

B. Spelling 

1. Motivating correct spelling for functional use 

2. Extending formal spelling 

3» Increasing vocabulary related to personal and 
vocational needs 

1II# Communications Orally 

A. Developing vocabulary- to include vocational require- 
ments 

Ibctending capacity in giving and following directions 
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C. Hnphasizing oral self-expression 

D. Role playing 

1. Social situations: home, school, community, job 

2. Job interviews 

VOCATIONAL IV: ENGLISH 

I. Increasing Vocabulary 

II. Maintaining Good Habits of Grammar and Pronunciation 

III. Developing Adequacies in Trainee-Employer Communication 

IV. Relating Experiences in Sequential Order 
(orally and in written form) 
V. Spelling and Writing 

A. Vocational vocabulary 

B. Vocabulary needed by individual for specific job 

C. Letters to newspaper, congressman, etc. 

VI. Expanding Reading Skills 

A. Reading directions 

B. Reading and understanding labels 

C. Magazines " 

D. Maps 

E. Pamphlets 
P. Nev/wspapers 
G» Menus 

H. Contracts 

I. Leases, other legal papers 
J. Reading for pleasure 

K. Developmental reading 

VII. Comprehending Abstractions 

A* Coding, Decoding 

B. Abstractions and logical outcomes 

1. Aesop's Fables 

2. Fairy tales 

5. Proverbs (bird in the hand, stitch in timo^ ccc.) 



LA^IGUAGE AHTS: SAI-II^T^ ACTIVITIES 



1. Develop courteous listening; habits when anyone is speaking 

2. Train to hear and remember long enough to reproduce in 
speech or v/riting ouch tliingB as telephone muabers, license 
plate numbers, house and street addresses^ messages » 
spelled words ^ etc. 

3. Do a unit on the telephone - Southern Bell will supply 
(schedule ahead of time) a telephone set which is 
quite useful and fun to use* 

4. Practice giving directions to find locationso 

5i Make posters - for sale^ for rent, notices, safety posters. 

6. Set up relays for reading to locate information. 

7. Demonstrate how something v/orks - use diagrams, sketches 5 
models, blackboard, or actual object. 

8. Sequence game: five o^bled up facts - have students 
retell in correct order. 

9* Use tape recorder to dramatize and evaluate interviews, 
telephone manners, etc. 

10. Reco3?d voices on tape - play back to show where improve- 
ment is needed. 

11. Make up forms, order blanks, questionaires, etc. Prac- 
tice filling them out (these questionaires can really be 
fun for the high school kids if done similar to the 
"computer dating" questionaires.) 
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